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che Gospel Messenger, 


“It was needful to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which 


was once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 


«] will take no man’s liberty of judging from him; neither shal] any man take mine from me.” 
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For the Gospel Messenger. serviceable to the Colossians at the 
SERMON time, when it was written. Such a 


On Colossians i. 28. 


Continue in the faith grounded and 
settled, and be not moved away from the 
hope of the Gospel. 


THESE words were addressed by 
the illustrious Apostle of the Gentiles 
to the Church at Colosse. The mem- 
bers of that body were, as appears 
from several passages of the Epistle, 
eminently distinguished for their pie- 
ty, and zeal for the Gospel. Assailed, 
however, at once, both by the heathen 
philosophers and by the Jewish zea- 
lots, who maintained a necessity of a 
strict observance of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, they had to oppose the subtile 
reasoning of the one sect, anu the 
artful insinuations of the other. No 
sooner did this great Apostle hear of 
the foes, whom they had to encoun- 
ter, than he wrote them this Epistle 
to animate and fortify them against 
their attacks. After enumerating in 
asummary manner, some of the bles- 
sings of the Gospel, and depicting 
the dignity of Christ’s person, he 
tells them, they should “be presented 
holy and unblamable and unreprova- 
ble before him,” “if ye continue,” 
says he, “in the faith grounded and 
settled, and be not moved away from 
the hope of the gospel.” But it must 
be remembered that the Epistles were 
hot written for the edification of 


he particular Churches only to 


which they were addressed. Their 
use is general, and extends to all, to 
whom the gospel is preached. ‘The 
present Epistle was indeed peculiarly 
GOS. MES.—-VOL. ‘I. 





powerful weapon put into their hands 
at that time, could not but deter their 
spiritual enemies, and thereby con- 
firm them in their allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. But could it be less service- 
able in subsequent times? Could the 
exhortation of the text, for instance, 
be less useful to all Christians at a 
period, when the pagan world was 
deluged with the blood of martyred 
Christians? It is true indeed, that 
we live in happier times, when our 
holy religion is countenanced by the 
magistrate, and in most countries 
supported by the civil authority. But 
let us take a retrospect of the ancient 
Church, and we shall soon find, by a 
comparison of it with the modern, 
the equal necessity of the exhortation 
contained in the text, in these days. 
The Christian Church was indeed at 
first persecuted: but then most of the 
members were either eye-witnesses 
of our Saviour’s miracles, and of the 
miracles of the Apostles, or saw the 
eye-witnesses in divers parts, renoun- 
cing the prejudices and habits of their 
ancient religion, foregoing all worldly 
advantage, and voluntarily suffering 
hatred, persecution, and even the 
most cruel and bitter death for main- 
taining the truth of those -miracles. 
These dreadful scourges, we grate- 
fully acknowledge, do not now attend 
the votaries of Christianity. But 
when we turn our eyes upon the 
world and contrast the present wick- 
edness of Christians with the holy 
and immaculate lives of the ancient 
members of the Christian Church, 
whose virtues were so transcendent 
29 
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as to extort the most unqualified 
praise from the mouth of their hea- 
then persecutors; when we observe 
the number of infidel books, with 
which the world abounds, the variety 
of fascinating attitudes, in which infi- 
delity has appeared in order to se- 
duce the untutored mind, the number 
of proselytes she has gathered round 
her standard, can we one moment 
hesitate to acknowledge the necessity 
of enforcing the exhortation contained 
in the text, “continue in the faith 
grounded and settled, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the 
gospel.” 

By the gospel is meant, both the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures, so 
far as the latter allow the obligation 
of the former. Judaism was the 
type, Christianity the antetype: Ju- 
daism the shadow, Christianity the 
substance: Judaism the foundation, 
Christianity the superstructure. Both 
together form'the most coherent and 
symmetrical system. Each is defec- 
tive without the other. For the one 
is prophetical, the other completive. 
The obligations of the one in many 
instances are of a temporary, in the 
other, all are of an eternal duration. 
Accordingly, thus speaks the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles: “And the 
scriptures foreseeing that God would 
justify the heathen through faith, 

reached the gospel before unto Abra- 
388 saying, In thee shall all nations 
be blessed. ’’By the hope of the gospel 
is meant the hope of that happy im- 
mortality brought to light by the 
Christian revelation. But in order 
to become heirs of this glorious hope, 
it is necessary for us to continue in 
the faith that is grounded and settled. 
A grounded and settled continuance 
in the faith, imports not merely, as 
too many are apt to imagine, a bare, 
nominal, unproductive assent to the 
evidences of Christianity: But an as- 
sent fruitful in every good work, an 
assént, which will assimilate us to the 
first founders and followers of our 
holy religion. 
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As it appears, then, that it would 
not be useless labour to exhort man. 
kind at this day, to “continue in the 
faith grounded and settled, and not 
to be moved away from the hope of 
the gospel,” some reasons for comply. 
ing with this exhortation will be of. 
fered. 

I. The gospel gives us a clea 
knowledge of the being and attributes 
of God: a subject, which, previous to 
the divine revelation, was overhung 
with clouds of doubt, and darkness, 
Notwithstanding the light, which Pla. 
to probably during his residence in 
Egypt, where he studied for several 
years, derived from the writings of 
Moses, or, as is probable, from the 
conversation of some Jewish Rabbies 
whom he might have met with there, 
and which he by his works comm. 
nicated to those, who succeeded him, 
to Aristotle, Cicero, and other Philo- 
sophers, the heathen disputes, con- 
cerning the being and attributes of a 
God, were infinite and _ indecisive. 
Although Theists have always endea- 
voured to prove the truth of their 
doctrine by the universal consent o/ 
mankind, yet it must be confessed, 
that there were never wanting Philo- 
sophers in the ancient world to set up 
some new system, such as an infinite 
succession of causes without any be- 
ginning, a fortuitous concourse 0! 
atoms, the eternity of the world, o 
some inexplicable necessity in oppo 
sition to the system of theism. Thes 
systems were indeed always explo¢- 
ed: but as the subject is, no doubt, 
surrounded with difficulties and ob- 
jections, they always had a tendency 
to bewilder and unsettle the common 
mind. Although they were attended 
with far greater difficulties than that 
system, which they were formed to 
destroy, yet the vanity and subtilty o! 
a Philosopher could so varnish them, 
as to deceive numbers of mankind. 
All were not capable of examining 
them with that strictness, which suc) | 
metaphysical subjects require. Hent¢ 
many were tabi in their faith © 
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this essential doctrine, and floated to 
and fro on the ocean of doubt. But 
Christianity, at her approach, dissi- 
pated the gloom, which hung hover- 
ing over the subject, and afforded an 
anchor to the fluctuating mind. It 
reaches the being and attributes of 
God in so satisfactory a manner, that 
every peasant is capable of under- 
standing, and every philosopher is 
confirmed. It has ascribed the crea- 
tion of the world to one supreme, in- 
telligent, self-existent Being, the au- 
thor of all things, himself eternal and 
everlasting; and by this historical ac- 
count has for ever settled that most 
important of all questions, which, as 
we have seen, the sages of antiquity 
were never able to decide; has estab- 
lished that essential principle and 
groundwork of all religion and mo- 
rality, THE EXISTENCE OF A Gop. 
Cease, Atheist, now, to diffuse around 
the poison of thy doctrines: the world 
is supplied with an all-sufficient anti- 
dote: the gospel truths are supported 
by evidence both internal and exter- 
nal. Accordingly we find that since 
the birth of Christianity, the world, 
wherever this religion prevails, has 
scarcely ever been infested with athe- 
istical productions. In those parts 
all mankind enjoy the inestimable 
comforts which flow from the know- 
ledge of the existence of a God. Well 
therefore, might they comply with 
the exhortation of the Apostle, and 
“continue in the faith grounded and 
ettled, and be not moved away from 
the hope of the gospel.” For it is to 
the gospel they are indebted for this 
solacing truth, that there is a God: it 
isto the gospel they are indebted for 
a satisfactory knowledge of his attri- 
butes. For the wisest of the ancient 
philosophers openly and candidly 
confessed that the discovery and ex- 


planation of the nature and attributes 


of God was unfathomable to their un- 
enlightened mind: and even Socrates, 
that luminary of natural theology, 
concluded that the oracle pronounced 
him the wisest of men for no other 
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reason, than the due sense he had of 
his ignorance. Correspondently with 
these honest confessions we find in 
the heathen world that the notions of 
mankind on this subject were so in- 
correct that they thought their deities 
would be pleased with gluttony and 
intemperance; that they concluded 
that their wrath might be appeased by 
the effusion of human blood, by the 
sacrifice of the first born of their own 
body. But at the approach of the 
Sun of Righteousness, the darkness 
which covered the earth, and the 
gross darkness, the people, was dis- 
pelled: all these absurdities vanished, 
and the attributes of God were mani- 
fest: attributes worthy of the Creator 
of heaven and earth. In this dispen- 
sation we are taught not only the in- 
communicable attributes of God, but 
the communicable and moral. We 
are there satisfactorily instructed in 
his eternity, immensity, and immuta- 
bility: in his spirituality, knowledge, 
wisdom, power, and happiness: in 
his holiness, goodness, mercy, pa- 
tience, justice, and veracity. With- 
out enlarging on this occasion upon 
the improvement deducible from this 
divine information, I shall proceed to 
my second consideration, in which I 
am to show, 

If. That the gospel promises par- 
don of past sins, and reconciliation 
with God on repentance: a doctrine, 
which reason never could prove. 

Before the Christian revelation 
was vouchsafed to mankind, although 
they hoped that there was some me- 
thod, by which a man, who had rebel- 
led against his God, and had provok- 
ed him to anger, might recover his 
lost favour, yet could they never de- 
cide upon any precise means, that 
were satisfactory to themselves: they 
could never devise what propitiation 
an offended God would accept in or- 
der to be reconciled to one of his re- 
volted subjects. His mercy induced 


them to believe that he might be ap- 
peased; but his justice seemed to for- 
bid the belief. Newness of life was 
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not sufficient. The most consum- 
mate virtue, after their return to an 
all-perfect God, so far from atoning 
for their past sins, before the tribunal 
of a just and holy God, who is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
and whose indignation against sin 
reason informed man was inexhausti- 
ble, could do no more than screen 
them from that punishment, which, 
their subsequent actions, if they were 
of the same complexion, would de- 
serve. Such was the language of the 
light of nature here. The shadows, 
clouds, and darkness, which conse- 
quently rested upon this subject, were 
the cause of those divers useless and 
brutal sacrifices, and endless super- 
stitions, which overspread the hea- 
then world. Those few prodigies of 
intellectual nature, whom providence 
occasionally raised up in these days, 
and who penetrated through the 
gloom, as far as unassisted reason 
could go, clearly saw the futility of 
these practices, and declared that 
something was wanting, though they 
knew not what, to render the deity 
placable to their sins, in order to 
render their prayers acceptable to 
him. How important a point is this 
not to know. How great must be 
the fears and solicitude of him, who 
is ignorant on this subject. For all 
have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. (Rom. iii. 28.) There 
is a period in every man’s life, when 
conscience awakes from that sleep, 
into which the business and pleasures 
of the world, the hopes and enjoy- 
ments of life and his own insensibi- 
lity had lulled her: a period, when 
this active power of the soul presents 
to every man his own character in its 
true light, sets before him at one view 
-his former life, and stings him with 
the recollection of his past crimes. 
The employments, the pleasures, the 
splendours, and even the power of a 
throne cannot for ever suppress her 
tormenting remonstrances. In this 
solitary hour, in this gloom of dis- 
tress, when the world affords no con- 
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solation, and when the unfortunate 
sinner beholds, or thinks he behold; 
the arm of an angry God uplifted 
against him, how solacing to his dis. 
tracted soul, would be a voice from 
heaven, saying, If we say that w 
have no sin we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us: and if any 
man sin, we have an advocate wit) 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righte 
ous: and he is the propitiation for 
our sins: and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whok 
world: and if we confess our sins, 
God is faithful and gust to forgive 
us our sins and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. (1 John i, §, 
9. ii. 1,2.) These excellent words, 
and many more of the same import 
scattered throughout various parts of 
scripture, are spoken to us all through 
the medium of the Christian ne 
tion. Reflect, then, upon their ines 


timable value, upon the majesty of 
the propitiation, upon the great sacri- 
fice offered for your redemption, and 
upon the condescension of God. Re. 


present to your minds the father of 
the heathen gods, in their estimation 
the author and giver of life, the king 
and creator of all things; represent 
their Jupiter, armed with thunder 
and lightning, and surrounded, on 
every side, with the ministers of his 
vengeance, unaccompanied with any 
emblems of mercy: then contemplate, 
on the other hand, the Christian God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness; dwelling 
with the humble and contrite; hea: 
ing the broken in heart, and _ binding 
up their wounds; sending Jesus, the 
Lamb of God, to take away the sins 
of the world, to seek and to save that, 
which was lost; and declaring that 
whosoever believeth in him, shall not 
perish but have everlasting life. o 
xxxiv. 6. Johni. 20. iii. 15. lat. 
xiii. 2.) Contrast these two condi 
tions, the condition of the heathen 
and that of the Christian. Consider 
the superiority of the one to the other: 
and “continue in the faith gr 
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and settled, and be not moved away 


from the hope of the gospel.” For 


the gospel, you see, assures you of 


what reason was ignorant, speaks 

comfort to your souls in the midst of 

despair, and informs you how to re- 

gain the forfeited smiles of heaven. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Gospel Messenger. 


ON THE MINISTRY AS A DIVINE 
INSTITUTION. 


No. LY. 
CHAPTER III. 


The Church is a Visible Society. 


Jesus Curist is the head of all 
things to his Church.a And the 
Church which he has founded, and 
cemented with his blood, is emphati- 


cally called by St. Paul, the family of 


Jesus Christ; and of him, is “the 
whole family in heaven and earth 
named "6 ‘The same Apostle like- 
wise calls it “the city of the Living 
Goi,”e and therefore calls the gentile 
converts “mo more strangers and fo- 
reigners, but fellow citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God.”’d 
It is likewise called a kingdom.e 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” 
sid the Redeemer.f And again: “I 
have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you.”g 

Its congregate, or collective cha- 
meter, is expressly declared in the 
scriptures: “Feed the Church.”/ 
“Tell it unto the Church—if he neg- 
leet to hear the Church.”i “Give 
tone offence to the Church.”k “The 
Lord added daily to the Church.”7/ 
“Por by one Spirit are we all baptis- 
«d into one body, whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 


a Eph. i. 29. b Eph. iii. 14, 15. 
¢ Heb, xii, 29. d Eph. ii. 19. 
¢ Matt. xvi. ig, 19. f John xviii. 36. 
§ John xv. 19. A Acts xx. 28. 
' Matt. xviii. 37. k 1 Cor. x. 32. 

Acts ii, 47. 


p Eph. 1.20, 21. 
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bond or free; and have been all made 
to drink into one Spirit. For the bo- 
dy is not one member, but many.”’m 
That the Church is a visible Society 
is an opinion not peculiar to Episco- 
palians; the Presbyterians likewise 
assert the same fact. “The visible 
church, which is also catholic or uni- 
versal under the gospel, (not confined 
to one nation as before under the law) 
consists of all those throughout the 
world, that profess the true religion, 
together with their children; and is 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the house and family of God, 
out of which there is no ordinary pos- 
sibility of salvation.”’n 

The Church, then, is a visible So- 
ciety, called out of the world by the 
grace of God, for the salvation of the 
souls of men. ‘The existence of this 
Society is manifest in the world. — Its 
peculiar officers; its solemn and im- 
pressive ordinances, and forms of 
worship, are evidences that it has a 
separate existence, independent of all 
secular institutions. God is its found- 
er; because it is called “the Church 
of God,” and “the Church of the Liv- 
ing God.”o Man, therefore, has no 
more right to make a Church of his 
own, than he has to make a Bible of 
his own. God in his wisdom and 
goodness has been pleased to order 
this matter for us. ‘The Church is 
one; “built upon the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone; in whom all the building fitly 
framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord.”p “Other oun- 
dation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.”q— 
“There is one body,” says an Apos- 
tle, “and one Spirit, even as ye are 
called in one hope of your calling; 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism.”r 


m 1 Cor. xii. 13, 14. n The Consti- 
tution of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. &c. pp. 126, 126. Phil. 1821. 

o 1 Cor. xi. 22. 1 Tim. ii. 15. 
q 1 Cor. iii, 11 
r Eph. iv. 4. 5. 
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And the same Apostle in another 
place says, “there be some that trou- 
ble you, and would pervert the Gos- 

lof Christ. But though we,” says 

. Paul, “or an Angel from heaven, 
preach any other Gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed.”’s The 
unity of the Church is frequently 
brought to view in the sacred writ- 
ings. “The multitude of them that 
believed,” says St. Luke, “were of 
one heart and of one soul.”¢ “Be 
perfect,” says St. Paul, “be of good 
comfort, be of one mind, live in 
peace; and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.”w The Apostle 
deemed the preservation of this unity 
an object of such great importance, 
that he exhorted the Roman converts 
on the subject. “I beseech you, 
brethren,” says St. Paul, “mark 
them which cause divisions and offen- 
ces contrary to the doctrine which ye 
have learned; and avoid them.”y 
And a greater than St. Paul has 
said, “If he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a Publican.”w The 
Church can only be preserved as an 
entire body, by unity of faith, discip- 
line, form, and ecclesiastical adminis- 
trations. ‘The same Sacraments, Or- 
der, Government and Ministry must 
be preserved, or the unity of the So- 
ciety is destroyed. Disjointed parts 
ofan heterogeneous body, cannot com- 
pose a whole, and form a building 
“fitly joined together and compacted 
by that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love.”’x 

We must further observe, that the 
Church of Christ is not a voluntary 
Society, to which we may, or may 
not, attach ourselves, as suits our own 
inclinations. God, in his wisdom, 


s Gal. i. 7, 8. t Acts iv. 32. u 2 
Cor. xiii. 11. See likewise 2 John 9, 10. 
v Rom. xvi. 17. w Matt. xviii. 17. 
x Eph. iv. 16. 
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has not thought proper to leave it ty 
our choice, if we wish to be everlay, 
ingly saved. “He that believeth andi 
baptised shall be saved; but he tha 
believeth not, shall be damned.”y 
Baptism is the appointed means of 
admission into the Church of Christ, 
for St. Paul says that, “by one Spirit 
we are all baptised into one body,”, 

It is to this body, or Society, tha 
the promises of God are made; and 
the gates of hell, we are told, shal! 
not prevail against ita The Sacra 
ments, or seals, of our covenant witl 
him, are entrusted to the officers of 
this Society. ‘To them the Redeem. 
er has said, “Whosoever sins ye re. 
mit, they are remitted unto them; and 
whosoever sins ye retain, they are re. 
tained.”b Let us beware, then, that 
we do not follow any one who may 
choose to say unto us, “Lao, here is 
Christ, or there; believe it not.”c All 
power and authority in this Society 
must, necessarily, be derived from it 
founder, because its object is, tor 
concile its members to their offended 
Creator, by those means of grace, 
which he has appointed, and institut 
ed in it, for that purpose. 

The Church, then, being a visible 
Society, requires, like every other So 
ciety, officers for its government; and 
these officers must be publicly knows, 
in order that they may be consulted 
and obeyed in spiritual things. “Obey 
them that have the rule over you, 
says St. Paul, “and submit your 
selves; for they watch for your souls 
as they that must give account.”é 
But as this Society is not a humal, 
but a divine institution, who but Gol 
himself, can give a spiritual comms 
sion to its officers? These officel 
are the “Ambassadors” of Christ 
and the “Stewards” of his household: 
who, then, but Christ, who has bee! 
made head over all things to th 
Church, can authorize them to act 
his name, to admit members into 


s 1 Cor. xii. I 
6 John xx. 23 
d Heb. xiii. 


y Mark xvi. 16. 
a Matt. xvi. 18. 
¢ Matt. xxiv. 23. 
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it to |e venant with him, and to give the seals 
las, Ee as pledges of their covenanted state, 
ndis and to perform those spiritual duties 
that fe which are necessary for leading the 
d.”y nitent and pious Christian, into his 
1s of (a spiritual kingdom? If they do not 
prist, fe derive their authority from him, they 
pirit are neither his “ambassadors,” nor 
iv", the “stewards” of his mysteries. Je- 
‘tha MAE sus Christ declared to his Apostles, 
and Mae that they were not of the world, be- 
shall MMe cause he was not of the world. Thus 
acra (Me identifying their spiritual office with 
with himself. St. Paul, impressed with 
rs of Me this truth, asserts the spiritual nature 
ley. MEE and divine institution, of their office, 
e re [ae when he says, that they are ordained 
and ie for men, in things pertaining to God.e 
re Tee They are therefore God’s Officers. 


“We pray you,” says St. Paul, “in 


that 
? - . . . 
Christ’s stead,” as his Ministers, as 


) may 

re is [Mae tis Ambassadors, as his Representa- 
c Algmmiives, “be ye reconciled to God.” 
icietyae We pray you as God’s Officers, “as 


though God did beseech you by us.”’f 
They whom Christ, the Mediator be- 
wen God and man, has commis- 
sioned for this purpose, have the min- 
istry of “reconciliation” committed to 
them; and they may, in Christ’s 


om | 
to re 
ended 
prace, 
stitu 


visible He Lame, offer this reconciliation to man; 
er So GM but none others can presume to make 
t; ani Me ontracts in his name. They must 
nowt, fe show the evidence of their commis- 
sulted HB Sion, in a lawful, and uninterrupted 
‘Obey Me Succession, from those to whom 
you,’ fe Christ, personally, was graciously 
yout [pleased to give it. They must point 
souls, Ul the individuals through whom it 
unt."d MBAs descended down to them, and 
uman, fe '2en it will be known to be genuine. 
it God HB Mere assertion will not do. The 
mmis Hct must be proved, or it does not 
yfficers HMR exist. 

Chris, lt is evident from the institutions 
hold: MB our Lord, that he did not intend 
; beet MB at any person, who pleased to as- 
o the Me the authority, should admit 
act 1 "embers into his Church. When 
nto co MB te Saviour gave the commission to 
i 13 ‘he eleven Apostles, to go and “bap- 
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tise in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
there were five hundred disciples who 
had embraced the doctrines of Christ, 
and it is reasonable to presume, that 
some of these were sufficiently in- 
structed to be able to administer this 
holy rite. The Saviour, however, 
thought proper to restrict its admin- 
istration to his Apostles, and, through 
them, to those whom they should 
send, as he sent them. It is for these 
reasons, that some denominations of 
Christians, deem its administration 
by any other than an ordained Minis- 
ter, as unscriptural.g 

From this view of the subject it is 
evident, that there must be an exter- 
nal and visible appointment to the 
Ministerial Office. No man can send 
himself to be the “ambassador,” or 
“steward” of another. He whose 
servant and minister he is, must give 
him the appointment, in such form 
and manner, as that it shall imcontro- 
vertibly be known to be his who sent 
him. It must be conformable with 
his written law. Without this, we 
can have no assurance, that whatever 
contract, or covenant, he shall pro- 
mise in his name, Christ will ratify 
and fulfil. But “how shall they 
preach,” says St. Paul, “except they 
be sent;” 2. e. sent by those who have 
lawful authority to sendA Even 
Jesus Christ, the head of his Church, 
“elorified not himself to be made an 
High Priest, but he that said unto 
him, thou art my Son, to-day have I 
begotten thee.”z Nor did he enter 
upon the duties of his ministerial of- 
fice, until he had received an external 
commission, by the visible descent of 
the Holy Ghost, and the public testi- 
mony of the Father.k As Aaron was 
visibly consecrated and set apart to 
the ministerial office by divine autho- 
rity, under the Mosaic dispensation, 


g See Art. xxiii of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; and Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.5. of A. p. 
468. edit. Phil. 1821. h Rom. x. 15. 
i Heb. v. 5 k Matt. ni. 16, 17. iv. 17, 
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so, under the gospel dispensation, the 
Apostle declares, that “no man tak- 
eth this honour unto himself, but he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron;? 1 
thus identifying the spirituality of the 
office under both dispensations, and 
showing the necessity of a visible, as 
well as a divine appointment in the 
Christian, as in the Jewish Church. 
No man, then, according to the scrip- 
tures, can take the minieberiad office 
upon himself, however gifted he may 
conceive himself to be. It matters 
not what his attainments in litera- 
ture, theology, and the physical 
sciences may be: It matters not 
that he thinks he feels an inward 
assurance of his devotedness to God, 
and of a call to preach the gospel: 
He must have an outward and visible 
appointment from the hands of those 
whose peculiar office it is to give it, 
in Christ’s name, and on Christ’s be- 
half. Even an extraordinary mea- 
sure of divine grace is not sufficient, 
of itself, to authorize any individual 
to take it upon himself. ‘He must be 
set apart to the office in God’s own 
appointed way. Ordination by com- 
petent authority, is the divinely insti- 
tuted means of conveying the com- 
mission, derived from Christ, as the 
great head of the Church. Jesus 
Christ himself received an external 
commission; yet who will dare to 
doubt his internal qualifications. And 
we have the evidence of scripture, 
that notwithstanding Stephen was 
“full of faith, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
yet he required the imposition of the 
Apostles’ hands, before he could act 
as an authorized Minister of God. 
An inward feeling of such a call, may 
be sufficiently satisfactory to the indi- 
vidual; but others, before they can 
trust him, must be satisfied likewise. 
Their only security is a valid ordina- 
tion. 

God established but one Priesthood 
in the Jewish Church, and the Scrip- 
ture affords no evidence that be estab- 
lished any more in the Christian. He 
is a God of order, and “not the au- 

i Heb. v. 4 
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thor” of confusion; therefore, Oppo. 
site opinions in matters of faith, min. 
istry, worship, ordinances, &c. cannot 
all be his. Truth is a unit. If; is, 
therefore, impossible, that opposite 
opinions on the same subject, can be 
true. Although divine indulge nee, 
even unto salvation, will, through 
grace, be doubtless extended to una. 
voidable human error. Socinianism, 
Arianism, and Trinitarianism, cannot 
all be true. One only can be true, 
and the others must necessarily be 
false. A parity and imparity in the 
Ministerial Order, cannot both be of 
divine appointment. The various 
bodies of Christians who acknowledge 
a Ministry, and the Society of Friends 
who ucknowledze none, cannot both 
be right. The horribile decretum of 
Calvin, and universal redemption, 
cannot both be true. If the Pedo 
baptists are right in baptising infants, 
the Antipoedobaptists must be wrong 
in rejecting them. Christ no more 
instituted an hundred Churches of 
directly opposite opinions, than he i- 
stituted more than one baptism; ot 
one form of the eucharistical sacre 
ment. Nor can we believe, that, the 
Ministry, as a distinct, and spirit 
order of men, and their commission 
in the Church, are things of indifier- 
ence in the divine mind. If that wer 
the case, why did the Almighty pre 
scribe the precise number, and dis 
tinct orders, of which the ministry 1 
the Jewish, the type of the Christa 
Church, should be composed, insteac 
of leaving it to the caprice, or judg 

ment of men? If one order would 
have answered the purpose, why de 

divine wisdom ordain three? Was! 
not because the wisdom which di 
ordain it was divine? Had it beet 
left to man, he might, like Non-Ep® 
copalians, have made it to consist © 
but one order; or, like the Society ® 

Friends, have dispensed with ™ | 
priesthood altogether. But neither“ 
these, we see, would have been co 
formable with the divine arrangeme®" 
in the Jewish Church, or, as we si# 

hereafter show, in the Church & 
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Christ. May it not be probable that, 
in the appointment of three Orders in 
the “Ministry of reconciliation,” God 
had reference to the Trinity of Per- 


| sons in the Godhead, each of whom 


was concerned in man’s reconcilia- 
tion to his Maker? 
A PARISH MINISTER. 
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For the Gospel Messenger. 


HINTS ON THE EXAMINATION OF 
CANDIDATES. 


Tue Biographer of the very re- 
markable and learned Philip Skelton, 
tells us that, “when he was ordained 
a Priest, he, and the rest of the can- 
didates, were examined by the Bi- 
shop (Dr. Sterne) and his assistant, a 
whole week in Latin, for they would 
not allow them, all the time of this 
curious trial, to speak a word of En- 
glish.” I confess myself to have been 
induced to quote this little circum- 
stance, as a hint to those concerned, 
that probably we might make our 
examination of candidates a more im- 
portant business than it generally is. 
[am aware, that in some of the Dio- 
cesses, it is a severer exercise than in 
others; and believe that in this, it is 
as severe as in any. Yet it is cer- 
tain, that the most important result 
might be expected from a mode of 
conducting these examinations, that 
would render them sufficiently appal- 
ling to be approached, with dread, 
and, therefore, to be prepared for 
with more laborious and longer con- 
tinued anxiety. Two or three hours 
for each candidate is, in some instan- 
ces, too short a time, and occasions 
some particulars to be passed over 
with too much haste. The candidate 
should be made to feel, that in every 

“particular specified by the Canons, he 
will be thoroughly sifted; and that 
when cae day is not sufficient, the 
examination will be adjourned from 
day to day until it is most satisfacto- 
ily finished. 
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The difference between ourselves 
and those who, as in the case of Skel- 
ton, kept the business of an examina- 
tion in hand for a week, is that these 
were they whose business this peculi- 
arly was, viz. the Bishop and his As- 
sistant; meaning, no doubt, the Arch- 
deacon of the Diocess, or his exam- 
ining Chaplain. By the Canon of 
our Church, which governs examina- 
tions of candidates for Holy Orders, 
the Bishop and as many of his Pres- 
byters as he can conveniently assem- 
ble, are to conduct them. The Bi- 
shop feels that the business is proper- 
ly and peculiarly his, and he must be 
patient of it; but may not an impa- 
tience ef it, on the part of the Presby- 
ters to whom it is pot specially as- 
signed, occasion him to dispose of it, 
on some occasions, in too summary a 
manner? The Clergy all have their 
own engagements to occupy them, 
and cannot, without considerable in- 
convenience, obey the calls which the 
Bishop must, according to the Canon 
as it now stands, make on them for 
assistance in this duty. Is it not de- 
sirable that the Presbyters near the 
Bishop, and liable to it, should be 
distributed into distinct classes of ex- 
aminers according to distinct subjects 
of examination, and the same indivi- 
duals be held liable to be called upon, 
as often as the same particulars were 
to be the matter on which candidates 
were to be tried? Or, is there any 
other method which could be devised 
better calculated f give a more im- 
portant character to our examina- 
tions? Perhaps some one may be in- 
duced, by. the slight notice here taken 
of the subject, to offer some opinions, 
which might be advantageously taken 


up. 
QU ANDOQUE. 
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If thou hast temerity enough to sing 
measure before hand the strength 
thou shalt require to endure the fire 
of hell. and the chastisements of God. 
Asiat. Prov. 
20 . 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON THE SPI- 
RIT AS A TEACHER OF TRUTH. 


“Wen the Spirit of Truth is come, 
he will guide you into all truth.” St. 
John, xvi. 13. The light of divine 
revelation, though now perfect, was 
progressive in itgdevelopement. It 
rose to its meridian by beautiful gra- 
dations. The Old Testament sha- 
dowed forth realities to come. The 
Evangelical History records them as 
matters of fact. The Epistles unfold 
at large their bearing and design. 
Under this impression we conceive 
that they err who suppose that the 
Gospels, as they are called,gor in 
other words, the histories given by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, contain all the 
information we need with regard to 
the great objects of his incarnation, 
sufferings, and death. We there see, 
but see “as through a glass, darkly.” 
Saving truth there lies but in embryo. 
Shadows rest upon it. Like the glo- 
ry of the Incarnate, it is shrouded. 
And hence we see the disciples till the 
very last moment of their Lord’s pre- 
sence on earth, in doubt and per- 
plexity. They could not enter into 
the spirituality of their Master’s 
view. Their views were earthly. 
They dreamed of a temporal king- 
dom, whose throne Jesus of Naza- 
reth was to ascend. They could not 
see the necessity of the death which 
he told them he must undergo; or ra- 
ther, they regarded it as the frustration 
of their every hope. Gleams of the 
truth occasionally shot athwart their 
minds, but they were transient; and 
though they appeared to become 
more reconciled to the thought of 
their Lord’s personal departure, it 
was only in consequence of his re- 
peated counsels and gracious promi- 
ses of another comforter. Now, we 
know not why the disciples might not 
have been better or more distinctly 
informed by our Lord himself; there 
were doubtless adequate reasons for 


Cursory Remarks on the Spirit as a Teacher of Truth, [Augusr, 


it. The simple fact, however, tha 
they were extremely, s risingly ig. 
norant, is sufficiently pt And 
when we compare their view, as ey, 
hibited in the Gospels, with the de. 
tailed information they give us jp 
their Epistles to the Churches, in res. 
pect of the person, doctrine, righ. 
teousness, death, resurrection, ascep. 
sion, and mediatorial reign of the 
Lord Jesus, the difference betwee, 
their state of mind antecedent to the 
crucifixion, and their state of mind 
subsequent to the day of Pentecost, 
the day of the plenary effusion of 
the spirit, is most strikingly manifest, 
They seem to be different persons, 
They occupy higher ground. There 
is a light and glory around then, 
The darkness has all passed away, 
They speak and write with clear. 
ness, with decision. The Gospel js 
fully, fearlessly proclaimed. — The 
very event which most of all they de. 
precated, the death of their Lord, 
they now declare to be the founda. 
dation-stone of the fabric of salvation; 
the very event on which hinged the 
world’s destinies; and while, in the 
very city whose rulers and whose 
people had slain him, they preached 
Jesus and him crucified, their ear- 
est deprecation was, “ God forbid 
that we should glory, save in the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Now, is not this a most remark- 
able change? How can we account 
for it? We regard it as a most as- 
tonishing phenomenon in the history 
of the human mind; and one that 
can be explained only upon the 
ground presented by the passage of 
scripture at the head of this article: 
“The Spirit of Truth did come, and 
they were led into all truth.” We 
are therefore to go, not merely to the 
Gospels, but to the Epistles, for the 
fulness of saving knowledge. The 
one give us the facts of our Lord’s 
history; the other explains those 
facts, furnishes us with the clew by 
which the mystery which involved 
the Redeemer, while on earth, i 
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comparative darkness, is unravelled. 
The one exhibit a wonderful machi- 
nery; the other unfolds the design of 
i, even our redemption. So that, in 
fact, rightly to understand either, 
both should be studied, studied con- 
jointly. In admirable consistency 
with this view of the subject, the 
Church selects one of her morning 
Lessons from the Old ‘Testament, thus 
presenting, in prophecy, the facts 
which the second Lesson, taken from 
the Gospels, exhibit as actually ful- 
filled; and in her Evening Service, 
with the same significant and beauti- 
ful order, she presents from the Epis- 
les an explanation of the Cliristian 
faith. 

Nor does the office of the Spirit 
cease with the inspiration of the E:pis- 
les as explanatory of the facts of evan- 
gelic history: the same Spirit who 
led the Apostles into all truth, necessa- 
ry to salvation, who explained to them 
the design of our Lord’s incarnation, 
conflicts, sufferings and death, and 
who guided their minds while they 
wrote, for the benefit of the church to 
the end of time, the instructions they 
received, must now go along with us 
inreading the instructions thus given 
us. For though we may arrive at a 
speculative knowledge of the scheme 
of redemption by dint of mere study, 
though we may understand by our 
own unassisted efforts, the terms in 
which the truths of the Gospel are 
expressed, this isnotenough. Indeed 
even this is uncommon. For upon 
what subject are men, even aged 
men, and men of general and accu- 
rate information on other subjects, 
men who go to church Sunday after 
Sunday, and hear the scripture read 
from the desk, and explained and en- 
larged upon from the pulpit; upon 
what subject are men in general so 


‘grossly ignorant as on that of the 


Gospel? It is really astonishing. One 
would hardly credit it, did not the 
testimony of every day’s experience 
confirm it. And why is it so? There 
is not only a natural incapacity of un- 


jects it exhibits. 


derstanding and receiving spiritual 
truths, but there is a native and 
strong indisposition to give the mind 
to the serious examination of them. 
We do not like the things the Bible 
speaks of. We do not relish the ob- 
Men account the 
Bible a dull and melancholy book; 
and the God whosevattribute of glory 
shines on its every page, and the 
truths of it, whose aspect reflects, as 
in a faithful mirror, their undone and 
fearful condition, and the method it 
proposes by which to bring about 
their restoration, these are subjects 
for which they have no taste; and a 
newspaper, or a novel, or a history of 
“wars@and rumours of wars,” are 
turned to, yea, even on God’s hallow- 
ed day, with avidity and delight; any 
thing to get rid of the Bible and Re- 
ligion. What power of nature can 
change the feelings thus betrayed? 
There is but one agency adequate to 
ine work. It is the agency of the 
Spirit. He alone can root out this 
deeply seated indisposition to the 
things of God and of eternity. And 
even when the Spirit has accomplish- 
ed this, and has made the man to fee} 
the importance of the matters that 
concern his soul’s well-being, and im- 
pressed his heart withthe desire of at- 
tending to them, there is something 
else to be done for him. ‘There must 
be given him “a seeing eye and an 
understanding heart.” There must 
be given him a spiritual discernment. 
The Bible, for instance, tells us dis- 
tinctly, that we are fallen, guilty, ru- 
ined, and that there is salvation only 
in the atoning blood and justifying 
righteousness of Jesus. The fact is 
admitted; but whom does this fact 
impress? whom does it humble? 
whom does it prompt to action? The 
man, and the man only, to the awa- 
kened sensibilities of whose heart, and 
the opened eye of whose mind, the 
“Spirit of Truth” takes this fact, and 
presenting it, lends it the weight and 
efficacy of his heavenly demonstra- 
tion. In accordance with this state- 
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ment, is the Prayer of St. Paul for 
the Ephesians: “ihe eye of your 
understanding being opened, may 
you know what is the hope of your 
calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance among the 
Saints.” And thus it is, that while 
the Holy Ghost is the Sovereign, and 
the only effectualteacher of truth, his 
teaching is to be sought by prayer, 
and in the reading of the word of his 
inditing; and no man, therefore, has 
a right to charge God with the de- 
struction which follows upon an igno- 
rance of saving truth, as long as his 
knees are unbent, and his Bible un- 
opened, and its pages unwet by the 
tears of his anxiety. “Ye will not 
come unto me that ye mght have 
life.” 
REKLAW. 
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“T am JeHovan: that is my name: 
and my glory will I not give to ano- 
ther.” Isa. xlii. 8. 

If any other being than God has 
exercised, or can exercise, the Attri- 
butes of Deity, then the glory of Jr- 
HOVAH has been given to another. 

Now either Jenovan has, or has 
not, given his glory to another. If 
Christ be not God, Jehovah has giv- 
en his glory to another; but if he be 
God, then Jehovah has not given his 
glory to another; because, Christ pos- 
sessing in his divine nature, the same 
spiritual essence with the Father and 
the “Eternal Spirit,” is not another, 
but the same God. 

That Jesus Christ partakes of the 
unity, and attributes of the Godhead, 
is plainly declared in the scriptures. 
Creation is the attribute of the Su- 
preme God alone. It is the highest 
act of omnipotence. “Thus saith 
God Jenovan, he that created the 
heavens, and stretched them out; he 
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that spread forth the earth, and tha 
which cometh out of it; he that giy. 
eth breath unto the people upon it 
and spirit to them that walk therein.” 
Isa. xlii. 5. JeEnovan, then, is the 
Creator; but so is Jesus Christ, fo 
He “created all things, that are jy 
heaven, and that are in the earth, 
visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers: all things were crea. 
ted by him, and for him.” Col. i, 
16. Yet there is, and there can be, 
but one God; for if there were two 
creators, there would be two omnipo- 
tents, and the sovereign power of the 
one, might interfere with the sove- 
reign right of the other; both could 
not subsist independently at the same 
time, and independence is an attri- 
bute essential to Deity. Nor can | 
conceive how the Omnipotent can 
part with his omnipotence, and yet 
be omnipotent. He cannot share it 


with another, without ceasing to be 
omnipotent himself. If he loses, or 


parts with his omnipotence, he cannot 
be God. 

The Prophet tells us, that “one 
God created us.” Mal. ii. 10. There- 
fore the Creator in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Creator in the New 
Testament, are not two Creators, but 


one JEHOVAH. 
A BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 
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AN ADDRESS 


Delivered by the Assistant Minister, to the 
Children of the Sunday School at Si. 
Michael’s Church, June 20, 1824, when 
the premiums were about to be delivered 
for the past year. 


MY YOUNG FRIENDS: 


Ir affords your Ministers, and your 
Superintendent, inexpressible delight 
to be called upon, at the usual sea- 
son, to distribute the rewards you 
have respectively merited. The at- 
tention which you have, generally, 


paid to your exercises in the Sunday 
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school, and your respectful beha- 
ur to your teachers, during the 
t year, have gained you their es- 
em, and, I doubt not, their prayers. 

Although some of you are too 
voung to enter fully into the conside- 
‘ation of all the advantages which 
sunday Schools afford, for the moral 
and religious improvement of our 
‘community, yet many of you are able 
toperceive their usefulness, from your 
own experience. ‘The course of in- 
struction here pursued, and which is 
so well adapted to your several ages, 
will, under the blessing of God, make 
you respectable, and useful members 
of society, and will lead you té ever- 
lasting happiness in the world beyond 
the grave. Many of you are old 
enough to understand, and some of 
you, I trust, have sensibly felt, the 
importance of religious pursuits. In 
Sunday School instructions you may 
perceive the “beauty of holiness” in 
the public worship of the sanctuary, 
and learn the awful importance of the 
revelations which God has been pleas- 
ed to make to man. Here you are 
instructed in the duties, which your 
heavenly Father requires of you as 
members of his family, both towards 
himself, and toward your fellow crea- 
tures. And, in short, you are here 
brought up in “the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord,” and are 
taught the divine precept, that the ce- 
ment which binds together the follow- 
ers of the Saviour, is Love. Supreme 
love to God your Creator, Redeem- 
ér,and Sanctifier; and love to your 
companions, your family, and all 
mankind. 

And here, my young friends, I 
will observe to you, what you will 
soon perceive yourselves, that there 
is a difference in the value of the re- 
wards which are now about to be dis- 


yo 


‘tributed. While some of you will re- 
ceive books of considerable price and 


beauty, others will receive those of 
inferior value; though all are interest- 
ing and useful of their kind. «If the 
question be asked, why is this differ- 
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ence? We shall answer, that it is ow- 
ing entirely to yourselves. Had you 
been all equally regular in your at- 
tendance; had all of you been equally 
industrious in learning your appointed 
exercises, you might all have received 
greater and more valuable rewards. 
As it is, however, what are now to be 
given to you, are bestowed as marks 
of our approbation and affection. 

In adverting to the extent of your 
exercises, which many of you have 
faithfully performed, I will observe, 
that you are not required to make 
them so large as necessarily to com- 
pel you to neglect your studies in the 
secular schools. ‘These are import- 
ant. ‘They are necessary to your 
condition in society, and will fit you 
for the duties which God will reqaire 
of you when you are older. But still, 
the exercises of the Sunday School 
are of as much greater importance, as 
eternity is of deeper contern than this 
transitory life. Both, however, may 
be pursued without interfering with 
each other; and the exercises of this 
school will, I trust, be considered b 
you rather as a devotional duty than 
as a laborious task, or, at least, as an 
agreeable relaxation from the severer 
studies of the ordinary schools, 

And here it will not be improper to 
remark to Parents who may be pre- 
sent, that-it-is unquestionably their 
duty to see, that the attendance of 
their children at the Sunday School, 
is not neglected, or unnecessafily: 
postponed. If Parents have not the 
time, or the ability, or the inclination, 
to give religious instruction to their 
children, themselves, it is their duty 
to provide it for them, if it be possi- 
ble to procure it. The possibility of 
doing so exists, through the blessing 
of God, in almost every Christian 
land. And they will be held amen- 
able'to God, if their portion of the 
rising generation, should not be 
brought up as his laws imperiously 
demand. The precepts of the gos- 
pel are so pre-eminently calculated to 





form, and cultivate, virtue and_piety, 
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and every generous and noble princi- 
ple in the youthful heart, that in ne- 
glecting to give religious instruction 
to their children, Parents degrade 
and ruin their offspring, injure their 
country, and insult their God. “Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me,” 
said the benevolent Saviour of the 
world, “for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” In other words, give them 
such instruction as will make them fit 
to be the companions of the “saints 
in light.” Vicious, profligate, and ir- 
religious children, he certainly did 
not mean to say, composed the hosts 
of heaven, for the good and the pious 
alone will be found in the regions of 
bliss. 

Some of the less favoured mem- 
bers of society may, however, plead, 
in excuse for their negligence, their 
necessary engagements in the pursuit 
of a livelihood, and the laborious du- 
ties required™in their families. But 
even these excuses are taken away 
by Sunday School ihstitutions. Here 


will be found the remedy for these 
evils, wherever they unavoidably ex- 


ist. In the Sunday School, their 
children will be taught what they are 
unable to teach them at home; be in- 
structed in the love, and fear, and 
worship of God, and be placed in the 
Church of the Redeemer as candi- 
dates for a happy immortality. 

My young friends: Let me impress 
it upon your minds, that the exercises 
of this school are so immediately con- 
nected with the duties and obligations 
you owe to your Maker, that his eye 
is continually over your work. It is 
for His honour and glory, as well as 
for your happiness and good, that 
Sunday Schools have been formed. 
Every child, as soon as he is capable 
of distinguishing between right and 
wrong, is expected to yield a willing 
obedience to the advice of those, who 
claim it either by their office, their 
relationship, or their for his 
happiness. And every one old 
enough to understand the moral obli- 


gation of doing what is right, is an- 
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swerable to God for his conduct, jy 
the proper use of those means of jp, 
struction which have been provige 
for his increase in religious knoy. 
ledge, and for his growth in grace, 

Take care, then, my young friends 
that you neglect not the favourable 
opportunities which Sunday Schook 
afford. Be punctual and regular jy 
your attendance; be diligent in yoy 
studies, and earnest in your ende. 
vours to obtain such a knowledge of 
divine things, as will make you love 
your Maker and Redeemer more anj 
more, every day of your life. Here, 
however, I must observe, that 4. 
though we most earnestly, and affee. 
tionately recommend the Religion of 
the Son of God to be your study, ani 
its precepts your practice, yet we by 
no means wish, or intend, that i 
should prevent you from enjoying 
those innocent pleasures and recre. 
ations, befitting your years and con- 
dition in life. ‘The Lord’s day, how 
ever, must be kept holy. Neither 
amusements, nor business, nor any 
employment unconnected with the 
glory of God, or the immediate good 
of our fellow creatures, must be in 
dulged in, or practised. It must b 
dedicated to his glory, and you can 
not honour it more, during the mid- 
day interval of public worship, than 
by acquiring a knowledge of that re 
ligion, which he sent his Son from 
heaven to reveal] unto men. 

But, above all, remember, that it 
is not all that your Ministers and 
Teachers can do for you, that will 
avail you any thing, without the bless 
ing of God. Many of the Books, 
which are now to be distributed, wil! 
assist you in your search after divine 
truth, and may be instrumental in 
bringing down upon you the blessings 
of heaven. 

In the last place, as a means of re- 
ligious intprovement, let me earnestly 
entreat you, not to neglect, every 
morning and evening, to implore, up- 
on your bended knees, the blessing ©! 
God upon: your studies; humbly be- 
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ech him, that he will be mercifully 
pleased to enlighten your mind, and 
i) make you understand the things 
which will lead you into his presence, 
and to the enjoyment of those plea- 
wres, Which are at his right hand for 
evermore. And be assured, that 
when a few more years shall have 

ssed over your heads, you will re- 
call to mind these days of your child- 
hood, with gratitude and religious 
oy. You will then often recollect 
the affectionate attention of your Su- 

rintendent and Teachers, and you 
will gratefully acknowledge the obli- 
rations you owe them, for their pious, 
zealous, and disinterested exertions, 
to fit you “to shine in another world 
besides this.” And those of you who 
entered very young into the school, 
will remember, with feelings of pe- 
culiar interest, the patience with 
which they overcame your reluctance 
tolearn, and the kindness with which 
they encouraged you to persevere in 
your exercises. And, finally, you 
will be thankful to God for the op- 
portunities which he afforded you in 
the Sunday School, of laying the 
ioundation of your happiness and use- 
fulness in this present life, and of 
your peace and glory in that better 
world, which he has revealed to us 
by his ever adorable Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Mediator and Redeemer. 


Le 
To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 
HINTS TO COUNTRY CHURCHES. 


Iam settled in a country Parish, 
and have the satisfaction of minister- 
ing to as respectable a congregation 
asany in the Diocess. The Church, 
however, is of modern construction, 
and the plan appears to have been 
devised, by persons unacquainted 
wih the conveniences connected 
with these sacred edifices. It is not 
only necessary for the accommoda- 
ton of the Clergyman, but for the 
wes of the Church, that a Vestry 
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Room should be provided within the 
walls of the building. The Church 
in which fF officiate, has none. It is 
to me a painful circumstance, to’ be 
obliged to lounge around the build- 
ing, or to sit upon a tomb stone, until 
the hour of service arrives, and be 
obliged to listen to a thousand ingui- 
ries about every thing, except the so- 
lemn purpose for which we have met. 
A blind man who should be passing 
by, not knowing that a Church was 
near, would certainly conclude from 
the conversation he would hear, that 
he was approaching a meeting of an 
Agricultural Society.* Or should I 
escape from the scene out of doors, 
and take a seat within, I should be 
compelled to listen to my fair audi- 
tors, who, being collected from va- 
rious distances, are conversing about 
the concerns of their respective 
neighbourhood. 

When I reflect, Messrs. Editors, 
that I go to Church to offer up the 
prayers and praises of the congrega- 
tion to the throne of Grace, and to 
implore for them, and their concerns, 
the blessings of heaven; that I am to 
stand in the presence of God and de- 
nounce the guilt of sinners, and, as an 
“‘Ambassador of Christ,” to proclaim 
to a ruined world, salvation through 
the blood of the cross, it is painful in 
the extreme, to have the feelings, 
which a due sense of the importance 
of such duties, must naturally excite 
in every pious bosom, either entirely 
overcome, or wounded and deranged. 

I would beg leave respectfully to 
call the attention of the Vestries of 
the Churches which are so situated, 
to this important subject. The evil 
may be remedied without much diffi- 
culty, by erecting a small building 


* I beg to be distinctly understood in 
these remarks, not as censuring conver- 
sation on agricultural subjects, before the 
service begins, and which perhaps may 
not be without its use, but merely to state 
its interference with the feelings of a pious 
Clergyman, which, more especially at 
such a time, ought to be exclusively devo- 
ted to God. 
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contiguous, or near, to the Church, 
and reserving it on the Lord’s Day 
exclusively for the Minister. It could 
be done at the expense of a mere tri- 
fle. Here he would be able to em- 
ploy his thoughts, and his prayers, in 
preparing for the solemn and sacred 
duties which he was about to per- 
form, and with becoming reverence 
banish from his mind every worldly 
consideration and care. Perhaps 
there are none who are so likely to 
comprehend the inconvenience to 
which a Clergyman so situated, is ex- 
posed, as those pious Christians, who 
have been intruded upon in their re- 
tired moments of prayer, by giddy 
sons, who have never prayed for 
themselves, and who care but little 
whether God, their Maker and Re- 
deemer, is worshipped or not. Every 
ious Christian will readily acknow- 
ledge the truth of these remarks, and 
feel the necessity of adopting the plan 
here proposed. 

There is anothers subject which I 
will take the liberty of bringing to the 
notice of the Vestries. The condi- 
tion of the grave-yards about several 
of our Country Churches, is a dis- 
grace to a Christian people. They 
remain unenclosed, and the little heap 
of earth, intended to mark the spot 
where the remains of a fellow crea- 
ture are deposited, perhaps of a mo- 
ther, a wife, or a child, until the judg- 
ment of the great day, is trodden 
down by the cattle, or rooted up by 
the beasts of the forest. I have seen 
the vaults belonging to some respect- 
able families open; and the moulder- 
ing bones of their ancestors exposed 
to the idle curiosity of travellers, or 
the insults of thoughtless boys. Com- 
mon decency requires that these 
things should not be so.* It has been 


* When I see the condition of some of 
our country Grave-Yards, it always brings 
to my recollection the following Anec- 
dote: ‘Not long since a gentleman was 
standing at the door of a public Inn in the 
western part of Connecticut, when the 
stage drove up, and a passenger of a gen- 
teel appearance alighted, who by his 
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very properly remarked, that, «;; 

isades and fences are liable to jy 
burnt, by the yearly conflagration y 
the woods; and if a brick wall be to 
expensive, a sufficient ditch could ¢q, 
sily be kept in repair, to prevent the 
cattle from levelling the tumulog 
ground.”’* ‘This very interesting sub, 
ject was brought to the view of the 
Churches by the late Bishop Dehoo, 
in his address to the Convention of 
1815: “In some other parts of the 
Diocess,” said that excellent Prelate, 
“attention has been paid to the de 
cency of enclosing with suitable fep. 
ces, the sacred spots, where the ashes 
of those who once worshipped in the 
Churches, rest—a decency, to which 
it is to be wished a similar attention 
might every where be paid; as indi 
cating a pious regard for the bodies, 
which the Son of God hath redeem 
ed; and which, there rest in hope— 
and as calculated to save our country 
from an opprobium, to which unfin- 
ished Churches, and unprotected 
graves, might tempt the traveller 
justly to subject it.’”’7 

A COUNTRY PARSON. 


Tue following passage of a Ser 
mon, delivered many years ago by 
the present Bishop of the Diocess, in 
one of the most dilapidated of our 
Churches, having fallen into our 
hands, we are induced to subjoin it, 
as enforcing the object of the obser 
vations of our correspondent: 


speech seemed to be an European. After 
some little discourse he addressed the 
other thus: ‘Pray, Sir, did all the people 
in a town to the westward here, through 
which I passed, hang themselves?’ To 
which, getting no answer but looks o! 
surprize, he added, ‘I thought it might be 
so, for | observed they are buried in fhe 
highway! Query. Would not many other 
towns in Connecticut, as well as the one 
alluded to, do well to take the hint, and 
no longer expose themselves to the rid! 
cule of observant foreigners?” Church 
man’s Magazine for June 1806. 

* Dalcho’s Church of South-Carolina, 


p. 252. t Ibid. 
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«My Brethren: The decayed and 
jmost ruined state of this once fair 
nd beauteous edifice, and the long 
suspension in it, of the offices to which 
: is sacred, are not evidence, I am 
aware, of the want, which, they 
might seem, at first obviously to im- 
nly, of a due reverence for the sanc- 
wary of God. There are circum- 
stances, to which the present state of 
this Church may be ascribed, which 
preclude the necessity of admitting 
that the Christian feeling has been 
wanting, which would have sustained 
it, in its once happy and respectable 
condition. Yet, is there not, my 
riends, at the same time, in the state 
of things which, in some portions of 
the Diocess, we witness, evidence of 
the necessity of a new effort, of a 
nore than ordinary kind, on the part 
of the scattered few, who are left to 
care for such things? Qh! how pain- 
ial and afflicting is it to admit, that 
the condition in which we so often 
fnd the house of God, which the 
piety of the generations which have 
passed away, reared and adorned, is 
the condition to which it must una- 
vidably be abandoned! that tem- 
ples once so sacredly regarded, once 
like the Sabbath and ordinances to 
vhich they belonged, a delight, holy 
tothe Lord, honourable, which the 
pious munificence of the faithful rear- 
edand preserved, in which the voice 
of praise and prayer was uniformly 
heard to bear the offerings of the de- 
vout and grateful multitude to the 
throne of the giver of every good and 
perfect gift, should be seen abandon- 
ed to all the abuses of transient pro- 
lanity, left for the winds and tempests 
to destroy, or the beasts of the forest 
linhabit!* Alas! even the once sa- 
cred deposit of the honoured dead, 
sometimes seems as if it were become 
@ abomination to the living, and as- 
‘ociated with it no more, the fond re- 
‘ollections of affection, or the sacred 


‘ There are yet, we believe, a few pla- 
. to which such remarks may apply. 
LDIT. ) 
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hopes and expectations, which in all 
ages have consecrated the mortal re- 
mains of the departed! Brethren, if 
in some instances these evils are the 
unavoidable result of the altered cir- 
cumstances of times and places, yet 
should we not feel ourselves forbid- 
den even for a day to anticipate such 
a result? Should we not defer to the 
last possible necessity of our day and 
generation, the abandonment to deso- 
lation and ruin, of the once so inter- 
esting scenes of sacred things? Shall 
we not cherish to the last extremity, 
to which a generous energetic zeal 
will carry it, the purpose of still ren- 
dering in them, to the Lord of our 
faith the homage he demands, and 
Still defending the sanctuary of the 
God of our fathers from profanation 
and from ruin?” 


<r 


For the Gospel Messenger. 


ON CONFIRMATION. 


In answer to the objection, that 
the fruits of the Spirit do not enough 
appear in the confirmed, to justify 
our attaching much importance to the 
Rite, Bishop Taylor, in his interest- 
ing and instructive treatise on the 
subject, remarks; “there are in this 
two things to be considered: One is, 
that the changes which are wrought 
upon our souls are not after the man- 
ner of nature, visible and sensible, 
and with observation. The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation: 
for it is within you, and is only dis- 
cerned spiritually, and produées its 
eliects by the method of Heaven, and 
is first apprehended by Faith, and is 
endeared by Charity, and at last is 
understood by holy and kind expe- 
riences. And in this there is no more 
objection against confirmation than 
against Baptism, or the Lord’s Sup- 
per, or any other ministery evange- 
lical. 

“The other thing is this: If we do 
not find the effects of the Spirit in 

31 
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Confirmation, it is our faults. For 
he is received by moral instruments, 
and is intended only as a help to our 
endeavours, to our labours and our 
prayers, to our contentions and our 
mortifications, to our faith, and to our 
hope—to our patience and to our cha- 
rity. Non ad juvari dicitur qui nihil 
facit. He that does nothing cannot be 
said to be helped. Unless we, in these 
instances, do our part of the work, it 
will be no wonder if we lose his part 
of the co-operation and supervening 
blessing. He that comes under the 
Bishop’s hands to receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, will come with holy 
desires and a longing soul, with an 
open hand and a prepared heart; he 


will purify the House of the Spirit for 


the entertainment of so divine a guest; 
he will receive him with humility, 
and follow him with obedience, and 
delight him with purities: and he that 
does thus, let him make the objection 
if he can, and tell me, Does he say 
that Jesus is the Lord? He cannot 
say this but by the Holy Ghost. 
Does he love his brother? If he does, 
then the Spirit of God abides in him. 
Is Jesus Christ formed in him? Does 
he live by the laws of the Spirit? 
Does he obey his commands? Does 
he attend his motions? Hath he no 
earnest desires to serve God? If he 
have none, then in vain hath he re- 
ceived either Baptism or Confirma- 
tion. But, if he have, it is certain 
that of himself he cannot do these 
things: he cannot of himself think a 
good thought. Does he _ therefore 
think well? That is from the Holy 
Spirit of God.” 


> @@O@+~— 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
LORD BYRON. 


Tue death of Lord Byron having 
excited some attention, and particu- 
larly among those, who admire genius 
of the first order, even at the expense 
of moral feeling, I send for the Gos- 


Lord Byron. 


(August, 


] Messenger, some remarks on this 
noble author, taken from the Ejin. 
burgh Monthly Review for October, 
1819. They express such feeling, 
as become the Christian and the Mo. 
ralist, the friend of God and of man: 
and all “who combine a love of rel. 
gion and good morals, with a taste 
for the beauties of poetry,” will fee! 
gratified at seeing them inserted jy 
your deservedly popular work. 

A CHRISTIAN MORALIST. 


“One unhappy characteristic of the 
mind of Byron, too conspicuous jp 
the greater part of his poetry, is that 
dark and dreary skepticism which 
has been observed and lamented by 
all classes of critics. It is not mere. 
ly that his doubting soul is painfully 
suspended betwixt the hope of future 
existence and the dread of annihila- 
tion, but that, with an apparently 
fixed disbelief of futurity, he seems to 
mingle the most bitter scorn of all its 
bright promises. His is not a spirit 
agitated with doubts, and breathing 
out its sadness in low and melancholy 
murmurs. The sentiment of infide- 
lity is, in the mind of the poet, not 
diffident and quiescent, but fiercelj 
and vindictively active—not a dreary 
shadow oppressing and darkening 
the intellect, but a foul and pregnan' 
cloud to which the spark of passion \s 
unceasingly applied. It is not the 
dream of a speculative intellect, pr- 
soned in the toils wrought by its own 
fitful activity, and struggling for liber- 
ty and life in the grasp of the subtle 
enchantment; but the dark and trov- 
bled movement of a wayward imagi- 
nation, grappling in proud defiance 
with the terrors of that eternity which 
it dares not meet in the sobriety o/ 
reason. This attitude of defiance 
and contempt is-not the natural one 
of calm and assured skepticism; there 
lurks a thick drop of believing terror 
in the inmost recesses of that bosom 
which discharges the poison of its 
contumely against the awful truths o! 
religion. It is the dead weight of pet 
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verted passion alone, that could have 
jegraded the mounting spirit of By- 
-on into the scorner of the lofty des- 
ny of his nature; and his upward 
energy, suppressed but unextinguish- 
ed, yet heaves and palpitates beneath 
she incumbent load. The skepticism 
of Byron is not like the philosophic 
wandering of Lucretius, through the 
dark regions of speculation, where the 
bewildered spirit clasps some disor- 
dered phantom sprung from its own 
chaotic agitations, as the creative and 
upholding power of universal nature. 
The spirit of the modern poet does 
not pretend to have completed, or 
even attempted, the giddy round of 
philosophical speculation, returning 
from the cheerless voyage with the 
ysual freight of fictions and absurdi- 
ies. The infidelity of Byron, is a 
very repulsive species of bold, unin- 
quiring, contemptuous dogmatism. It 
isnot the trembling ague of the un- 
derstanding, but the bad and burning 
fever of the heart. Hence it is, that 
it developes itsel/—not in, modest 
doubt and-compassionable hesitation, 
—not under the type and with the 
symptoms of a disease purely intellee- 
tual—but in starts of phrenzied and 
infectious profanity;—in grumbling 
reproach and deep resentment, com- 
pared with which the levity of Vol- 
taire himself is but the sting of an in- 
sect to the rabid ferocity of a tiger. . 
“It is impossible, we should think, 
that Byron can be ignorant how much 
he thus loses as a poet and a man of 
genius. » He must know that the lof- 
tiest and most magnificent field upon 
which his spirit could expatiate, is 
that which is displayed—not by the 
truths of religion themselves, for they 
are too solemn and awful to be touch- 
ed with impunity, even by the most 
vigorous efforts of profane inspira- 


~ Ton, but by that countless multitude 


of elevating and ennobling associa- 
tions which they create, and to which 
the highest spirit of poetry loves to 
sive form and reality. There is no 
theme which may not be exalted by 
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the proper use of such associations*+ 
and none which may not be degraded 
by their exclusion, The sentiments 
of religion, indeed, form the noblest 
elements of the poetry of human na- 
ture, for they announce that lofty as- 
piration after other than the vulgar 
and sensible things of this world, 
which is characteristic of humanity 
in all its gradations of existence. ‘The 
rude and early periods of society 
have been supposed, and with justice, 
to be propitious to the more genuine, 
unconstrained, and imaginative flights 
of poetry: they are, as it were, the 
cradle of the divine art, where it is 
seen in all its innocence and simpli- 
city. Yet these are the periods when 
that skepticism which is generated in 
the laborious trifling of a disciplined 


‘but enfeebled understanding, is un- 


known, and where the voice of na- 
ture speaks, even amid the fantastic 
mythological aberrations, of that im- 
mortality which civilization dares to 
doubt or to despise. 

‘‘But if this be true, even of the un- 
couth and often unintelligible. fictions 
of heathen mythology—if the great 
poets of classical antiquity would 
have forfeited, in a great degree, their 
hold over the’spirit of mankind, had 
they been coldly indifferent towards 
the elements of grandeur and sublimi- 
ty, which mingled themselves even 
with the superstition of their age— 
how much more is that poet to be pi- 
tied for his infatuation, who not only 
neglects to avail himself of all the lof- 
ty resources which are opened to him 
in the system of a purer religion, but 
contemptuously excludes them, and 
strives to cast ridicule on all the high- 
er mysteries of revealed faith, as well 
as upon the unextinguishable senti- 
ments of natural religion itself. Let 
Lord Byron beware, and not exult 
too much in the popularity which his 
genius has achieved, but which his 
temerity may yet forfeit.. He is a 
great poet indeed: his country has 
owned his claims with deferential ho- 
mage and respect; it has cherished 
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his rising glory with unexampled 
ardour. But let him not, intoxicated 
with adulation, imagine for a moment 
that he is among the very greatest of 
English poets, or that we could not 

ord to allow his name to perish in 

at neglect which he has appeared 
to brave by his audacious pollutions.”’ 


eee 


To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


In the course of late Sunday Even- 
ing’s Recreations, of which the read- 
ing of Hannah More was, as usual, 
a part, [ thought it good to make one 
of my children, who was reader for 
the evening, pause upon the follow- 
ing, and read it over more attentively. 
This, said [ to myself, is not wholly 
inapplicable to the times. Perhaps it 
may convey some useful intimation 
of mistakes unconsciously committed, 
to more, among your readers, than 
myself. 


“Ts it not almost ridiculous to ob- 
serve the zeal we have for doing good 
at a distance, while we neglect the lit- 
tle, obvious, every day, domestic duties 
which should seem to solicit our imme- 
diate attention? But amaction ever so 
right and praise-worthy which is only 
to be periodically performed, at dis- 
tant intervals, is less burthensome to 
corrupt nature, than an undeviating 
attention to such small, constant, right 
habits as are hostile to our natural 
indolence, and would be perpetually 
vexing and disturbing our self-love. 
The weak heart ts A its infirmi- 
ty, by allowing itself intermediate 
omissions, and habitual neglects of 
duty; reposing itself for. safety; on 
regular but remote returns of stated 
It is less trouble to 
propagation of the 


rformances. 
subscribe to the 
gospel in foreign parts, than to have 
y prayers in our own families; 


and I am persuaded that there are 
multitudes of well meaning people 


who would gladly contribute to a 
mission of Christianity, to Japan or 


Otaheite, to whom it never oceurred 
that the servants, whom they are eye. 
ry Sunday detaining from church 
have souls to be saved. If there were 
no other objection to a pleasurabie 


Sunday among the great and affluem, | 


methinks this single one might ope. 
rate: would not a devout heart be yp. 
willing to rob a fellow creature of his 
time for devotion, or a humane one, 
of his hour of rest? ‘Love worker) 
no ill to his neighbour, therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.’ It js 
strange that there should be so little 
consistency in human conduct, that 
the same persons should gladly contr- 
bute to spread the light of Christiani. 
ty in another hemisphere; while, by 
their example, they variously obstruct 
the progress of it at home? But itis, 
I doubt not, much oftener owing to 
the imperceptible influence of custom 
and habit, than to a decided ill inten- 
tion.” 





-e— 


From Griscom’s “Year in Europe.” 


‘Wirth several acquaintances, | 
went this morning to St. Paul's 
Cathedral, to attend the annual cere- 
mony of the assembling of the Chari- 
ty children. Provided, through the 
kindness of a friend, with a ticket of 
admission to the Manager’s pew, | 
supposed it unnecessary to present 
myself with the crowd, two or three 
hours before the time of meeting. 
But, although we were on the spot 
long before the exercises began, it was 
with difficulty we could get into the 
house; and as to a seat in the pew, it 
was entirely out of the question; for 
it was impossible even to approach it, 
on account of the amazing press. Al 
ter remaining some time in the side 
aisle, I retreated to the very bottom 
of the audience, and watching a suit- 
able occasion, made a successful ef- 
fort to climb to the top of the stage, 
and obtained a position, whence the 
great body of the children, seated in 
a large amphitheatre, under the great 
dome, and nearly the whole of the 
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wdience, were in full perspective be- 
ore me. The sight was truly sub- 
ime. The number of persons as- 
embled, varied, according to the es- 
mates of different individuals, from 
even to ten thousand. The children 
were dressed in a simple uniform, 
with badges, indicating the particular 
school to which they were attached. 
The principal exercises which came 
within the reach of my ear, were the 
singing of the children and the sounds 
of the instruments. When the strains 
of Hallelujah were chanted in full 
chorus, connected, as they were, with 
, simultaneous movement of the bo- 
jy, and an elevation of the white 
aprons of the children, the ceremony 
was far more impressive than any 
thing of this nature I had ever wit- 
nessed. At the distance at which I 
was placed, the sounds were full and 
wlemn, and the general movement of 
wich a vast assemblage of children, 
seated in circles ascending above 
each other to a great elevation, pro- 
duced an effect, to which the imagi- 
nation alone cannot do justice. The 
sermon could not be heard distinctly 
by half the audience, and indeed if 


appeared to be but a small part of 


their concern. The day was»warm. 
Many of the children fainted, from 
lebility and exposure to the corrupt- 
‘ed atmosphere of the upper seats; 
but they were taken out, and recov- 
ered. When the ceremonies. were 
over, they were conducted, in compa- 
ules, to their respective schools, by 
the teachers, accompanied by. one or 
hore officers, through the throngs, 
which crowded the streets as they 
passed, almost to suffocation. The 
lumber of children, collected on this 
occasion, was about five thousand.” 
=> @@O~-- 
Solomon and Job best knew, and 


best spake, of human misery; one, the 


host happy, the other the most un- 
lortunate of men: one knew by expe- 
nenee, the vanity of pleasure; as the 
other did, the reality of affliction. 
Pascal. 
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From the Port Folio. 


ELOQUENCE OF ST. CHRYSOS- 
TOM.” ™ 


Or the biogeaghy of St. Chrysos- 
tom, the celebrated orator of the 
Greek Church, Gibbon has given us 
a sketch, interesting for the vicissi- 
tudes of his life and the extraordinary 
splendour of his character. With his 
works he professes no acquaintance, 
being alarmed at the sight of thirteen 
folio volumes, filled with homilies, 
and satisfied to form his opinion of 
their excellence from those critics, 
who have been most moderate in 
their commendations. “They (he 
says) unanimously attribute to the 
christian orator the free command of 
an elegant and copious language, the 
judgment to conceal the advantages 
which he derived from the knowledge 
of rhetoric and philosophy; an imex- 
haustible fund of metaphors and si- 
militudes, of ideas and images, to vary 
and illustrate the most familiar topics; 
the happy art of engaging the pas- 
sions in the service of virtue;,and of 
exposing the folly as well as the tur- 
pitude ofrvice, almost with the truth 
of a dramatic representation.” 

As a proof that this criticism is both 
moderate and just, we need only re- 
fer to the wonderfuleffects of an ora- 
tory which exalted an-obscure and 
unambitious individual to a height of 
power in the, metropolis of the East- 
ern Empire, equal, if not superior to 
that of the Emperor himself. 

Having lately met with one of 
those volumes, and thinking that I 









* This eminent Father of the Greek 
Church, was Bishop of Constantinople 
He was renowned for his learning, and 
his accurate knowledge of the Scriptures; 
for his eloquence, and the severity of his 
discipline. Vice and impiety received 
from him the castigation such enemies to 
God deserved from a Christian Prelate. 
His freedom, however, in lashing the vi- 
ces of the age, gave offence, and when he 
opposed the erection of a statue to the 
empress, he was banished. He died A. 
D. 407, in the 53d year of his age. Ed. ~ 
G. M. 
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perceive a mine of eloquence which 
justifies the appellation of “Chrysos- 
tom,” (or “the golden mouth”) given 
him by his contemporaries, and 
which might contribyte, if successful- 
ly explored, to the*literary wealth of 
the present age, I have ventured to 
offer you the following translation of 
a passage in his homily on patience: 


—Remember then, my brethren! 
in the pressure of poverty, in the pain 
and languor of disease, in all your af- 
flictions, remember the sufferings of 
Job, and blush for your complaints. 
But let me display to you all the ter- 
rors of a war in which all nature was 
combined against him. Ten chil- 
dren were torn from him! all in one 
dreadful moment; all in the flower of 
life; all in the bloom of virtue! and 
by no ordinary means, but by a death 
the most cruel, the least expected. Is 
there any whom such a flood of ruin 
would not overwhelm? Any heart 
of adamant which could resist it? 
There is none; not one. For if any 
one of these’ calamities would have 
been of itself intolerable, think what 
must have been his agony, against 
whom such a host of miseries was as- 
sembled! 

Remember then, my _ brethren! 
when you have lost the cherished ob- 
jects of your souls, a son, a daughter, 
remember that your refuge from des- 
pair is the example of Job. Look 
there for consolation. Remember his 
words in the midst of his anguish, 
they sanctify his memory with a 
splendour to which the lustre of a 
thousand diadems is pale. Behold 
the extent of his desolation. Behold 
this shipwreck of every remaining 
comfort, this last and bloody scene of 
a tragedy of horrors! You may have 
wept over the grave of one child, 

erhaps of another, or of another; 
but he, of all; he, in one moment the 
delighted father of a numerous off- 
spring, is, in the next, childless. Nor 
did they expire gradually and gently 
in their beds, nor did he sit by them, 
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nor did he feel the last faint pressy., 
of their hands, nor did he hear th 
dying whispers of affection. Eye 
these sad soothings were denied him, 
Nor was any aggravation wantin 
which can add to the bitterness oj 

grief. ‘They died not only suddenly, 

but in their youth; not only in youth, 

but in innocence; unconscious of eyj, 

unsuspicious of misfortune. In th 

sons and daughters of Job he hag 

watched every bud of virtue as j 

opened, they shone in all the varietie 

of human excellence, they were wor. 

thy of all his love, and they were al 

beloved. If any one of these circum. 

stances would have swelled the to. 

rent of adversity, what must have 

been its fury when they were all see 

united, when they all rushed together 

against him? The ,enemy of the 

world had,put forth all his strength, 

had attacked him with all the malig. 

nity of his nature, he had bereaved 

him of all his enjoyments, he had lef 

him no hope but for death. 

When we think how these thing 
were borne, my brethren, we are los! 
im. amazement! we behold a_ miracle 
of. the, Almighty! The storm hai 
howled among his branches, had 
stripped him at once of all his fruit; 
it-had passed over him and he stool 
a leafless trunk—but he stood. The 
angry waves of affliction had rolled 
upon him, but his bark still floated in 
a sea of sorrow—All the foundations 
of his faith were undermined, but the 
tower was unshaken. 

In the intervals of pain, when dis 
ease had suspended her tortures that 
the severer tortures of reflection might 
be inflicted, what must have been his 
feelings—His thoughts flew back to 
the children he had lost—sad _recol- 
lections to a father! He remember- 
ed also their filial tenderness, their 
obedience, their endearing qualities 
which had increased the natural afiec- 
tion of a parent, and now aggravated 
his misfortune. Had they been vi- 
cious, the unworthiness of their lives 
would have been some consolation for 
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ir deaths: but the memory of their 
tues showed him the inestimable 
alue of blessings snatched from him 
»rever. He remembered also that, 
jas! he had lost all—that not one 
yas spared, that he had no earthly 
biect of his love remaining. Had 
oly one survived, how would he 
have cherished it? how sweet would 
have been such a comforter in his 
wisery? But where now was a 
wretched father, deprived of all his 
children, to look for comfort? He 
remembered also the suddenness of 
their fate. The force of grief, as of 
joy, is strengthened by being unex- 
pected. How often when death has 
sized upon his victim, after a few 
jays illness, do we hear complaints 
of the cruelty of death? Yet he had 
beheld the destruction of his chil- 
iren, not in a few days, ner in a few 
hours, nor in one, but in a moment. 
Ina moment the scene of their social 
stivity was made a den of slaugh- 
tr—their habitation, theirtomb! At 
this funeral pile, my brethren! behold 
a father! He searches among thie 
riins—he grasps a broken pillar of 
the building—it is wet with the blood: 
oi his children. With one trembling 
hand he removes a stone—the other 
‘sirinks from the mangled limb of a 
child. Their mutilated bodies are 
vefore him, the illusions of hope are 
vanished. There is neither life, nor 
rm, nor feature remaining. In vain 
toes he attempt to recognize their 
well-known lineaments, in vain to dis- 
tinguish one from another. ‘They 
ae all alike, all lacerated with innu- 
merable wounds; all crushed into a 
loathsome mass of deformity. 

You are agitated, my brethren! I 
behold your tears. If you cannot 
tear those things, how would you 
have borne them? If your hearts; 


‘tah be thus melted by a cold recital 


1 another’s calamity, think what 
must have been the agony of a man 
vho beheld it—of the father who en- 
dured it? Amidst the wailings of 
iistress, do you hear the voice of up- 
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braiding? Does he say, “wherefore 
is this evil come upon me? Is this 
the reward of my benevolence? Have 
I opened my doors to the stranger? 
Have I distributed my wealth to the 
poor? Have I been a father to the 
fatherless? And is it therefore that 
Iam naked and destitute? Have I 
instructed my children in wisdom? 
Have I led them in the paths of righ- 
teousness? Have I taught them to 
worship God? And is it therefore 
that he has destroyed them!” No 
such murmurs escape him. He kiss- 
es the hand that chastises him. He 
bends with resignation to the will of 
Heaven—“The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord!” Wonder 
not, my brethren, that he tore his 
hair—that he scattered the fragments 
of his garments to the winds—that 
he fell upon the earth—that he rolled 
in the dust. He was a father.. Had 
he been unmoved, his fortitude would 
have been without merit—a cold and 
brutish philosophy would have dis- 
graced the character of Job. 


8B e+ 


From the Christian Journal. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CHURCH. 


New-York, June, 1824. 


Tue students of the General The- 
ological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States having lately organized a “So- 
ciety of Inquiry respecting the ad- 
vancement of Christianity,” it has 
been deemed adviseable to present to 
the public a brief view of the nature 
of the society, its objects, arid its pre- 
sent prospects. Though the ultimate 
ends proposed are chiefly to be at- 
tained by an extensive and regular 
correspondence with the various asso- 
ciations and bodies connected with 
the church, still individual support 
may tend materially to the ailvance- 
ment of these ends. It is with this 
view that the present appeal is made, 
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in the belief that a simple statement 
of the views and intended operations 

‘the society will be sufficient to ex- 
cite the attention and ensure the sup- 
port of all who take an interest in the 
cause of our venerable church. 

It is a truth evident to all who re- 
flect upon the existing situation of the 
church, that the only effectual means 
of extending her influence through 
the interior of our country, must be 
by missionary exertions. The ad- 
vantages which might accrue from an 
accurate knowledge of her exigencies, 
where aid was most needed, and 
where it might most effectually be 
afforded, had for some time engaged 
the attention of the students. ‘The 
seminary being at length permanently 
established, and having so successful- 
ly commenced its operations, it was 
imagined that a society of this nature, 
formed in an institution to which the 
attention of Episcopalians would na- 
turally be directed, must without 
doubt be attended with peculiar ad- 
vantages for acquiring all the infor- 
mation possible relative to the im- 
portant ends proposed. ‘Those facts 
which now lie scattered through the 
journals of the different conventions, 
and through various periodical publi- 
cations, (some of which are not gene- 
rally circulated,) Will here be concen- 
trated, as it were, into one focus, and 
that too, where the knowledge of 
them will be attended with the great- 
est possible advantage—in the nur- 
sery of the church, where those who 
may be peculiarly styled her sons, 
are now labouring to fit themselves 
for their high vocation, and panti 
fur the moment when they shall go 
forth as her champions, and repay in 
some degree the favours they are now 
receiving from the protecting hand of 
her who is at once their “presidium 
et dulce decus”—their guardian and 
their pride. 

The funds of the various missiona- 
ry societies, though increasing, are 
yet inadequate to meet the actual de- 
mands, and of course the utmost cau- 
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tion is required in the distribution g 
them, so that one single cent 
not be expended, except where it cay 
be most beneficially applied. Oy 
society, if once in successful opera. 
tion, may contribute materially to. 
wards this end, by the intimate knoy. 
ledge it will afford of the actual cop. 
dition of the church. There ar 
those too in the seminary who look 
forward with anxious eagerness to 
the time when they shall go forth 
build up the waste places of Zion, to 
make straight in the desert the path. 
way of our Gop:—to such it may 
easily be imagined how valuable this 
information is likely to prove. 

With views such as these, a com. 
mittee was appointed to report on the 
expediency of the measure. Their 
report spoke decidedly in its favour, 
The committee, however, took a 
much wider field than was at first 
proposed, not confining the objects of 
the society merely to the advance. 
ment of the missionary cause, nor 
limiting its inquiries to our own cour 
try alone. They conceived that the 

uliar advantages we enjoyed might | 
ol applied to a more extended and 
perhaps more useful purpose. From 
the body of information which must 
almost necessarily be placed within 
reach of the society, it was seen how 
easily and how naturally they might 
extend its views to inquiries respect: 
ing the moral and religious improve 
ment of mankind generally, and the 
most effectual means of advancing the 
Christian cause, not reasoning from 
crude and often visionary theories. 
but deducing from the facts continv- 
ally presented to the society, sound 
and rational conclusions of immediaté 
and practical utility. 

Such is a faint outline of the ob- 
jects of our society; and, should it 
prove successful, surely we may anlt- 
cipate the most beneficial results te 
the seminary, to the church, and 
(may we not say) to the Christian 
world. In pursuance of these ob- 
jects the society has already com- 
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menced its operations. Letters have 
been written to the secretaries of the 
several conventions and societies con- 
nected with the church, to some of 
which the most flattering replies have 
been returned, with promises of every 
assistance. The editors of the differ- 
ent periodical works favourable to 
the church, have also been requested 
to furnish us with copies of their pub- 
ications. In addition to this, requests 
of a similar nature have been ad- 
dressed to three of the most eminent 
societies in Great Britain, as well as 
to the editors of such periodical works 
in that country as were deemed most 
conducive to the objects of the socie- 
ty. The information received from 
this quarter, it will be observed, will 
naturally comprehend her colonies, 
as well as those countries with which 
her relations may be more intimate 
than those of the United States. 

With such prospects, and under the 
immediate patronage of the church, it 
isnot too much to say, that our socie- 
ty bids fair to flourish. All that re- 
mains to ensure our success, is, to se- 
cure the support of individuals, who, 
without an address of this kind, might 
not feel themselves called on to lend 
their aid. 

The church has always been con- 
spicuous for the wealth and general 
information of her laity:—she is now 
becoming conspicuous for better 
things—for the application of that 
wealth and information, by a few no- 
ble spirited individuals, to the most 
elevated and holy purposes. To 
such we would more particularly ad- 
dress ourselves; not for pecuniary 
aid—the immediate objects of the so- 
ciety are necessarily unconnected 
with any views of that nature:—but 
in their daily. walks through life a 
thousand things may meet their view, 


a thousand ideas may occur to their 


minds, which, if duly improved, 

might be of lasting benefit to the 

world. It is the intention of the so- 

ciety to publish, from time to time, 

“uch essays of its members, and such 
GOS. MES.—-VOL. I. 
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letters of its correspondents, as may 
be deemed adviseable. It were need- 
less to say how gratifying to the mem- 
bers, and how conducive to the ob- 


jects of the society it would prove, to 


have it in their power to embody in 
these publications the views, not only 
of the clergy, but also of those intelli- 
gent and pious laymen, who are the 
ornament and support of their church. 
It may not be a trifling inducement 
to such to reflect, that they will be 
lending their assistance to one of the 
many instruments of human improve- 
ment, which (blessed be Gop!) are in 
such active operation in our day; that 
they will be placing this instrument 
in the hands of those who are best 
calculated to wield it—who are even 
now preparing to go forth to the dis- 
semination of the glorious gospel of 
the Redeemer, bearing in its train 
civilization, philanthropy, every vir- 
tue which can dignify man, and bring 


him near his Gop. 
J. LAWRENCE YVONNET, 
President. 


W. R. WHITTINGHAM, 

Cor. Sec. of the Soc. of Ing. in the 
Gen. Theol. Sem. of the P. E. C. 
placed in the city of New-York. 


 — 


EXAMINATION OF THE THEOLO.- 
GICAL SEMINARY. 


Mr. Editor—It seems from the 
statutes of the General Theological 
Seminary, that the annual examina- 
tions will take place on Wednesday 
and Thursday, and the commence- 
ment on Friday, of the last week in 
July. To those friends of the insti- 
tation who reside at a distance, and 
may desire to be present on the occa- 
sion, it may be gratifying to receive 
this intelligence. It is stated, that in 
addition to the regular exercises of 
the commencement, an address is to 
be delivered by the venerable presid- 
ing bishop. It is also understood 
that four or five of the bishops will be 
present at the exercises of that week. 
Christ. Jour. for July. 

29 
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POETRY. 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
THE HERMIT OF PARNELL. 


Tue Hermit of Parnell is marked 
by a plainness of style, an ease of 
versification, and a simplicity of 
thought, which charm every reader. 
The Hermit of Beattie exhibits the 
energy of poetic imagination, and the 
deep-toned sentiment of moral sensi- 
bility. But, in the Hermit of Par- 
nell, we behold, in a very peculiar 
degree, the purity of thought, the hu- 
mility and unaffectedness of expres- 
sion, the natural pathos, the descrip- 
tive beauty, “when unadorned, 
adorned the most,” which might 
have become even the holy pen of an 
Evangelist. The Hermit of Beattie 
discovers more power, more inven- 
tion, more richness and variety of 
language and sentiment; but the lines 
of Parnell, if I may so illustrate the 
subject, have the winning simplicity 
of childhood, the delicacy and grace- 
fulness of female beauty, with no 
small share of the sober dignity and 
elegant propriety, which ornament 
the character of a sensible, virtuous 
man. 

But I am beginning a critique upon 
their respective merits, when I only 
contemplated a few remarks, as in- 
troductory to the lines which follow. 
All, I am sure, must have been 
charmed by the sweet and simple 

icture of the Hermit’s character. 
All must have been inspired with 
sympathy at his honest doubts, and 
with curiosity to know, how the good 
man should be delivered from their 
thraldom, and restored to that sere- 
nity of mind, which had followed 
him with its blessing, even to the 
nightfall of life. Thus the reader is 
happily prepared for the singularly 
beautiful simile, which is next in or- 
der. I do not indeed remember one, 
more lovely and finished in any 
try, whether ancient or modern. The 
object I have in view, requires me to 


copy it here, especially as most read. 
ers can be expected to have no othe 
than general recollections. Th, 
beauty and fitness of the illustration 
depend much upon the preceding 
lines, and therefore I insert they, 
also. 


“A life so sacred, such serene repose 

Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestiog 
rose— 

That vice should triumph, virtue, vice 
obey; 

Thence sprang some doubt of Providence’; 
sway: 

His hopes no more, a certain prospect 
boast, 

And all the tenor of his soul is lost. 

So when a smooth expanse receives iy. 
prest, 

Calm Nature’s image, on its watery 
breast, , 

Down bend the banks, the trees depend. 
ing grow, 

And skies, beneath, with answering co. 
lours glow; 

But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every side, 

And glimmering fragments of a brokes 
Sun, 

Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder, 
run.” 


It has appeared to me somewhat 
singular, that so beautiful a frontis- 
piece to his poem, should not have 
suggested to Parnell, a conclusion 
drawn from the same source. I fee! 
assured, that with a reader of taste, 
this hint alone opens to his view the 
felicity and appropriateness of the il- 
lustration, which might have been 
derived from this simile. Who does 
not perceive, that as the humility 
and serenity of the Hermit, before 
doubts had invaded his peace, are 
beautifully illustrated by the wave- 
less mirror of the lake, ere the peb- 
ble had rufiled its surface; so might 
the restored tranquillity of his soul 
have been admirably expressed, by 
the sleeping loveliness of the “gentle 
sea,” after the deep calm had revi- 
sited its bosom. The facility with 
which the same image might have 
been thus employed by the Poet, can 
escape no one who has happened to 
consider, whether the present con- 
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dusion of the Poem be not unworthy 
of the Poet. Certainly it has ap- 
seared soto me. I have endeavour- 
ad, therefore, to exhibit in the follow- 
‘ag lines,* my conception of the 
mode in which the defect could be 
remedied. I present them as a spe- 
cimen of what the termination might 
be, not as an example of what it 
should be. May I be permitted to 
add, that, in the endeavour to im- 
prove even a line of Parnell, I do it 
in the spirit in which Statius forbids 
his muse to rival Virgil: 

-——nec tu divinam /Eneida tenta, 


sed longe sequere et vestigia semper adora.”’ 
HIERONYMUS. 


“Qn sounding pinions, here, the youth 
withdrew, 

The Sage stood wondering as the Seraph 
flew: 

Thus looked Elisha, when to mount on 
high, 

His Master took the chariot of the sky; 

The fiery pomp ascending, Jeft the view; 

The Prophet gazed, and wished to follow 


too. 

The bending Hermit, here, a prayer be- 
gun; 

“Lord! as in heaven, on earth thy will be 
done;”’ 


For now the trial of his faith is o’er, 
And doubts and fears shall haunt his mind 


no more; 

The demon thought, which all his. soul 
possest, 

Cast out—has fled for ever from his 


breast: 

Eternal sunshine lights, with ray serene, 

The past, the present, and the future 
scene. 

So, when the hand of time, or thunders 
shock, 

Hurls from its lofty throne, some ancient 

: rock; 

Swift and more swift, it plunges down the 
steep, 

Till bounding to the lake, with giant leap; 

Sudden, as tempest-struck, the waters 

_- Foar, 

Wild circling surges rush towards the 

shore; 





ee 


* The first eight are the lines of Par- 
nell. They are followed, in the original, 
by two more, which close the Poem, and 
are the following: 


“Then gladly turning, sought his ancient 
place, 
And passed a life of piety and peace.” 
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And wave by wave pursued, in rapid 
flight, 

Deceives, confounds, and dims the aching 
sight. 

But lo! the tumult ends, by slow degrees, 

Curve after curve, succeeds with graceful 
ease, 

Soft as the swell, when pensive pity sighs, 

And scarce her heaving bosom seems to 
rise. 

The central lake is calm, a placid round, 

Expands its mirror to the farthest bound, 

‘Till not a vestige of a wave is seen; 

For Peace her mantle spreads o’er all 
the deep serene. 


++ @@e-«.- 
For the Gospel Messenger. 
LINES 


Written by a Parent on the death of his 
Infant. 


Anp art thou wither’d, lovely flower! 
Just in the morning of thy bloom? 

And hast thou lasted but an hour, 
And blossom’d only for the tomb? 


Pluck’d by death’s ruthless, envious hand, 
From off thy fostering parent-stem, 
Before thy beauties could expand— 
The morning dew thy diadem. 


But thou ‘rt transplanted in the sky; 
Where other flow’rets kindly flourish 

Beneath the Heavenly Florist’s eye, 
Whose care thy sweets will ever nourish 


~~ @@e--- 
“4nd Hagar sat over against him and 
wept.” Gen. xxi. 


Dip not the tear in Hagar’s eye, 
As o’er her dying son she knelt, 
In speechless, silent agony, 
Show what the anxious mother felt? 


And when she softly breath’d her pray’r, 
Her tearful eye uprais’d to heaven, 

Did not the anguish beaming there, 
Show how the mother’s heart was riven’ 


Then, when the sweetest accents fell, 
The voice from heav’n—“Thy son shall 
live!” 
Think ye an angel’s tongue could tell 
The joys that bade her heart revive? 


Oh! there’s a something in the tear, 
That dims a mother’s kindling eye; 

A charm so fraught with love—so dear, 
We weep—we know not, care not, why. 


Yes—if a spark was ever given 
To mortals, from the fires above; 
If e’er a flower that bloom’d in heav’n— 


It is a mother’s tender love. 
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FAiscellaneous Xntelligence. 


Theological Seminaries. Ina Re- 
view of Bishop Jebb’s Primary 
Charge, in the Christian Observer 
for February, 1824, we have the 
pleasure to find the following re- 
marks, favourable to these Institu- 
tions as they exist in this country: 

“We have frequently had occasion 
to notice and to lament this grievous 
deficiency in the practical arrange- 
ments of our church. Scores and 
hundreds of young men leave our 
universities almost as little qualified 
for the duties of the pastoral office as 
for the medical, or military, or legal 
profession. Never will the Church 
of England become what we earnest- 
ly wish to behold her, till there shall 
be an intervening course of theologi- 
cal instruction between the academi- 
cal and the episcopal examination 
room: or at least till a course of pro- 
fessional study, and an initiation into 
pastoral duties shall be made, under 
whatever plan, a necessary part of a 
clergyman’s education. In no church 
is the defect so glaring as in our own. 
Dissenting communities have their 
divinity institutions. In the Church 
of Scotland, the academical degree is 
only a subordinate preparation; the 
candidate not receiving a nomination 
to a pastoral cure till, after a length- 
ened probation, he has proved him- 
self duly qualified for the clerical of- 
fice. Inthe United States of Ame- 
rica also, among various denomina- 
tions of Christians, theological insti- 
tutions are superadded to academical, 
neither being intended to supersede 
the other. In the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary recently formed at 
New-York, for the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, the whole 
course of study is professional; and 
no candidate is eligible who does not 
come prepared either as a respectable 
literate, or with a college diploma, 
To render the system complete, and 
to afford to episcopalian students an 
opportunity of prosecuting their aca- 
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demical pursuits, and taking thej, 
degree, without resorting, as has hj. 
therto been necessary, to colleges up. 
connected with, and often opposed to 
their principles and feelings, an . 
tempt is now in progress for ésta. 
blishing an Episcopal College 
Hartford, in Connecticut, and sub. 
scriptions are earnestly solicited jp 
this country to assist the object. We 
shall not enlarge upon the nature or 
importance of the plan at present, as 
we intend to lay before our reader 
some details, both of this intended 
institution and of the General Seni. 
nary, in another part of the present, 
or in a future Number. We musi 
not, however, omit to state, that sub- 
scriptions for the object will be re. 
ceived in London, by Messrs. Riv- 
ingtons, St. Paul’s Church-yard; and 
by the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, at Stoke 
Newington. 

“In order to attain this ‘clear, de- 
vout, and edifying manner,’ Bishop 
Jebb recommends that candidates for 
orders, and the younger part of the 
clergy, should occasionally submit 
their reading of the Liturgy to those 
who are more experienced than them- 
selves, with a view to the correction 
of any improper habits which they 
may have contracted; and to study 
some approved treatise on the art of 
reading. A_ regulation similar to 
that here recommended has, for some 
time, been acted upon in an institu- 
tion abovementioned, the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. Among the pro- 
fessorships attached to that ‘school of 
the prophets,’ is one of ‘pastoral 
theology and pulpit eloquence,’ the 
functions of which were discharged 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, of 
New-York, until ill health (the re- 
sult of the multiplied and arduous la- 
bours of an American episcopate) 
compelled him to visit this country 
for his recovery. From the official 
report laid before the last triennial 
convention of the Episcopal Church 
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‘a the American Union, held at Phi- 
delphia, in the month of May, 
1823, it appears that the students in 
hat seminary attended Bishop Ho- 
part one day in every week during 
he session; namely, from November 
June; when they were engaged 
jr several hours in recitation, and in 
the delivery of sermons, and, on cer- 
win days, in reading the Service of 
the Church as a devotional exercise. 
Two, and frequently three, sermons 
have been delivered by the students, 
in rotation, each day; which, as well 
as the performance of the service, 
were, subject to the Right Reverend 
professor’s critical remarks; and some 
of the students, it appears, also fur- 
nished outlines of sermons, as an ad- 
jitional exercise. ‘They likewise 
went through a short course of in- 
sruction on the qualifications and 
duties of the clerical office. Already, 
we are assured, the most beneficial 
elects have resulted to the American 
Episcopal Church from this practice; 
which we notice in the hope of invit- 
ing to the subject the attention of 
sme of those gentlemen who hold 
the important and responsible office 
of divinity tutors in the different col- 
leges of our universities. Ordinarily, 
so short a time elapses between the 
taking of the first degree, and the 
receiving of deacon’s orders, that 
candidates for the sacred office have 
too much to occupy their attention, 
in preparing for the requisite exami- 
nation, to be able to spare much time 
lor the private reading of the Liturgy 
aloud, as a devotional exercise, with 
the view of preparing themselves for 
their future performance of Divine 
Service in public. In some colleges, 
indeed, there are prizes for declama- 
tion; and if the reading of our Litur- 


£¥ were made the subject of atten- 


tion, it might be the means of pro- 
ducing hereafter a more uniform and 
impressive manner of conducting Di- 
vine Service. In offering these ob- 
servations, however, we must be al- 
lowed to guard the student (as Bi- 
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shop Jebb also _— against all ela- 
borate emphasis, all departure from 
a natural and easy manner: in short, 
against all affectation of fine reading, 
which is far more offensive to good 
taste and right feeling, than any fault 
compatible with simplicity and na- 
ture. Most truly has Burnet re- 
marked, that a clergyman ‘must 
bring his mind to an inward and feel- 
ing sense of those things which are 
prayed for in our offices: that will 
make him pronounce them with an 
equal measure of gravity and affec- 
tion, and with a due slowness and 
emphasis.’ A deep sense of the 
things prayed for, a true recollection 
and attention of spirit, and a holy 
earnestness of soul, will give a com- 
posure to the looks, and a weight to 
the pronunciation, that will be tem- 
pered between affectation on the one 
hand, and levity on the other.” 

— Convention of North-Carolina. 
The Annual Convention of the Dio- 
cess of North-Carolina, met at Wil- 
liamsborough, Granville county, on 
the 6th May last, and continued its 
session till the 10th. As this was 
the first Convention, at which the 
members of the Church had been 
gratified by the presence of a Dioce- 
san of their own, an unusual degree 
of interest was excited, and the village 
of Williamsborough was thronged. 
Divine Service at the opening of the 
Convention, was celebrated by the 
Rev. Mr. Empie, and a discourse de- 
livered by the Right Rev. Dr. Ra- 
venscroft, from the words, “By 
whom shall Jacob arise, for he is 
small?” With the energy and deci- 
sion which characterize the eloquence 
of this distinguished prelate, he went 
into a consideration of the means, 
which were to be employed, under 
Providence, of increasing the ‘small’ 
portion of the Christian Church in 
this section of the country, and after 
stating it as his unequivocal opinion, 
that an entrance into a covenant state 
with God, by the use of a valid min- 
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istry, was the lawful means of ex- 
pecting his grace, and favour, and 
protection, he concluded with an 
earnest and fervent exhortation to his 
clergy, to ‘take heed to themselves 
and to the doctrine,’ and to conform 
strictly to the liturgy and canons of 
that Chureh over which they had 
been ‘placed as overseers.’ But as 
the discoure is to be printed, we for- 
bear at present from entering into a 
discussion of its merits. 

The Report on the state of the 
Charch, was highly gratifying to the 
feelings of all who desire to see ‘pure 
and undefiled religion’ flourish on 
earth, and who are interested in the 
spread of our Apostolic Church. 
The Bishop, since his consecration, 
had visited, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the parishes in the dio- 
cess, and, although ‘Jacob is yet 
small,’ it is manifest that there exists 
an increasing anxiety for the welfare 
of the Church. From the reports of 
the Committee on the Missionary So- 
ciety and the Episcopal Fund, it ap- 
pears that the former is gradually 
growing in importance, and that its 
means are adequate to the aid of two 
or three Missionaries, whom, it is 
matter of deep regret that the Society 
cannot obtain: on the latter an agent 
was appointed to solicit further con- 
tribution, and the hope is entertained 
that before many years have elapsed, 
a sufficient sum will be subscribed, to 
enable the diocesan to employ the 
whole of his time in Episcopal du- 
ties, without being encumbered by 
the cares of a parish. 

A Committee on the subject of the 
Theological Seminary, thus con- 
clude their Report: But the commit- 
tee would wish to guard against any 
inference, that their anxiety for the 
prosperity of the seminary, has suf- 
fered any diminution, or their con- 
viction of its vital importance to the 
growth and prosperity of the church, 
is in any degree weakened. On the 
contrary, they remain deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the wisdom 
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of the conception, and with gratejy 
remembrance to all those, who by 
their zeal or munificence have impart. 
ed strength to this nursery of a pioys 
and enlightened ministry; and trust, 
that it will yet be a powerful instry. 
ment under God, of proclaiming the 
glad tidings of the gospel, to thoy. 
sands who might otherwise have liy. 
ed in the darkness of ignorance, anj 
died in the despair of infidelity. 
With respect to the conditions oy 
which the subscriptions were made, 
we are enabled to state with certaip. 
ty, that they were made to the gene. 
ral Theological Seminary, payable to 
Messrs. John Winslow, and John A. 
Cameron, and that every 3000 dol 
lars subscribed, were to be invested 
in a fund for the support of some 
student (to be chosen by the Con. 
vention,) at the seminary, till the 
whole subscription amounted to 
$25,000, when a professorship was 
to be established, to be denominated 
the “North-Carolina Professorship.” 
The survivor of the above gentle. 
men, having transferred his powers 
to the present agent of the trustees, 
we are gratified to learn, that a large 
proportion of the sums _ subscribed, 
have been paid, and that as soon as 
the last instalments are due, there 
will be a sum sufficient for the sup- 
port of three students at the institu- 
tion. ‘The interest which is felt in 
this diocess, for this school of the 
prophets, is evident, from the senti- 
ments contained in the latter part of 
the above report, from the large sub- 
scriptions which have been obtained 
from a few individuals in a chureb, 
but recently admitted into the union; 
and from a circular letter addressed 
by the Diocesan, to the members of 
his charge, in which he states that he 
is “Happy to be able to recommend 
the agent to the attentions of the 
members of the church in North-Ca- 
rolina; and from a deep conviction 
of the supreme importance of the 
General Seminary to the peace and 
union of the Church in these United 
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Sratefy) fa states, tO recommend that institution 
Who by mo the fostering care of all who wish 
impan. Mand pray for the prosperity © 
a pious Ia Zion.” Philadelphia Recorder. 
d trus - 
, Thursday Afternoon Lecture. Se- 
ing the gp veral of our Clergy have agreed to 
tion hold divine service, and deliver a 
ve liy. ME Lecture, once a week, in the after- 
ce, and noon, at St. Stephen’s Chapel. The 
l members of our Church in general, 
ons oy and particularly those who are de- 
made, ge prived during a part of the year of 
ertain. IE te privileges of the sanctuary, and 
gene. IEE those Whose avocations do not permit 
rblety AE them to attend the prayers on Wed- 
hn 4, Me wsday and Friday, will, we trust, 
0 dol. sladly avail themselves of this means 
vested I 0! religious enjoyment, sympathy and 
some improvement. 
Con- — 
I] the Extract of a letter from one of the 
1 to Missionaries of the P. E. Mis- 
> was sionary Society composed of 
nated Young Men and others, dated 
hip.” Winnsborough, 17th June. 
antle. “My time has been much occupied 
ywers Mae suce [ arrived here, particularly this 
tees, week, with two poor criminals.- They 
larce ME *ppear truly penitent, and I have 
ibed, been instructing them in the rudi- 
08 nents of Christianity, and have bap- 
hove sed, and administered the holy com- 
Sup. munion to them. I have adhered 
titu- strictly to the rubrics and regulations 
— of our Church on this subject. The 
the time of their execution is to-morrow. 
anti- Oh! may God have mercy upon 
t of them, pardon their sins and receive 
mb their souls through the merits of the 
- blessed Jesus. May this tour that I 
rch, am now making be for the promotion 
ion; of his glory, the good of his Church, 
onl and the salvation of many souls. The 
caf prospect of establishing our Church 
he here, I think is encouraging. I 
nd preached last Sunday to a crowded 
the audience in the court-house, morning 
Me and afternoon. I propose establish- 
‘on ing a Sunday School, next Sunday, 
the here, and I have several scholars al- 
nd teady.. I expect to visit to-morrow 


ed i “hesterville, and preach there. I un- 
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derstand that there is no Church of 
any denomination there. I shall 
preach in this place two Sun- 
days more, and then. proceed for 
Newberry. I can then visit Abbe- 
ville, and preach at those places_al- 
ternately on Sundays, and on a week 
day at Laurensville.” 


Tue Corner Stone of a new Epis- 
copal Church was laid in the yillage 
of Hamilton, Penn. on Tuesday, the 
6th June, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White. 


— CLF — 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 


ORDINATIONS. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. Croes, Bishop of the 
Pro. Epis. Church in New-Jersey (act- 
ing for the Bishop of New-York, who is 
absent.) On Friday the 4th June, 
1824, in Trinity Church, New-York, 
the Rev. Burton H. Hickox, Deacon, 
was admitted to the holy order of 
Priests. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of 
the Pro. Epis. Church, in the Eastern 
Diocess. On Sunday the 27th June, 
1824, in Christ Church, Guilford, (Vt.) 
the Rev. Samuel Brenton Shaw, Dea- 
con, was admitted to the holy order of 
Priests. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of 
the Pro. Epis. Church in Pennsylvania. 
On Monday the 7th June, 1824, St. 
Matthew’s Church, Francisville, Penn. 
was consecrated to the Christian wor- 
ship of Almighty God. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Griswold, Bishop of 
the Pro. Epis. Church in the Eastern. 
Diocess. On Wednesday the 9th June, 
1824, Christ Church, in Leicester, 
Mass. was consecrated to the Christian 
worship of Almighty God. 


eee 


CALENDAR 
FOR AUGUST, 1824. 


1. Seventh Sunday after Trinity 

8. Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
15. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
22. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
24. St. Bartholomew, the Apostle. 
29. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
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Literary Kutelligence. 


Proposed for publication, by Wells & Lil- 
ly, Boston, A complete System of Geo- 
graphy, by M. Malte-Brun, Editor of 
the Annales des Voyages, &c. in 7 large 
8vo. volumes, 5 of which have been 
published in Paris. 

Also; The Life of General Andrew Jack- 
son, late Major-General in the service 
of the United States; comprising a his- 
tory of the War in the South from the 
commencement of the Creek campaign 
to the termination of hostilities before 
New-Orleans; by the Hon. John Henry 
Eaton, a Senator of the United States. 
Price $3. 


Bist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Objection to the Inspiration of the 
Evangelists and Apostles from their 
manner of quoting texts from the Old 
Testament considered in a Lecture de- 
livered Sept. 2d, 1823, in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Andover, by Leonard 
Woods, D. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sec- 
tions, Spherical Geometry, and Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry. By M. R. Dutton, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Yale College; being the 
5th and 6th parts of a course of Ma- 
thematics, adapted to the method of in- 
struction in American Colleges. 
Elements of Latin Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the best authorities, to- 
gether with a Synopsis of Poetic Li- 
censes occurring in the versification of 
Virgil, a Metrical Index to the Lyric 
Compositions of Horace, and the scan- 
ning of the mixed Trimeter and Dime- 
ter Iambics of the latter Poet. By 
Charles Anthon, Adjunct Professor of 
Languages in Columbia College, New- 
York. 

A Domestic Life of Samuel Bard, M. D. 
LL. D. late President of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the Univer- 


Rev. John M‘Vickar, A. M. Profes. ,; 
Moral Philos. and Rhetor. Colum), 
Coll. N. York. $1 50. 

Wanderings of My Youth; or Tales of, 
Ancients. N. Y. 

The Greek Reader. By Frederick J,. 
cobs, Professor of the Gymnasium ,, 
Gotha, &c. from the German editio, 
and adapted to Buttman’s Greek Gray. 
mar. S8vo. $2. 

Redwood, a Tale; with a Sketch of th, 
Manners and Character of the Disciple 
of Anne Lee. 2vols. $2. 

Songs, chiefly Devotional, with Transla. 
tions and I[mitations; by the Rey 
George W. Doane. 12mo. §1. 

Saratoga, a Tale of the Revolution, » 
vols. 2. 

An Oration delivered before the Cincip. 
nati, and American Revolution Socie. 
ties, on the 5th July, 1824; by James 
Haig. 25 cents. 

An Oration delivered before the "76 Asso. 
ciation, on the 5th July, 1824; by Ar. 
thur Middleton. 25 cents. 

A History of Boston, No. 1. 8vo. 24 pp. 
To be completed in 12 or 16 Nos. each 
24 pp. at 25 cents. With 20 or 25 en. 
gravings. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS. 


Journal of a Second Voyage for the Dis. 
covery of a North-west Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, performed 
in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, in 
his majesty’s ships Fury and Hecla, 
under the orders of Capt. W. E. Parry, 
R. N., F. R.S. and Commander of the 
Expedition. Svo. 3. 

The Highlanders; a “Tale by the author of 
The Hermit in London. 2 vols. $1.75. 

The Calendar of Nature, designed for the 
instruction and entertainment of young 
persons; by J. Aikin. 

The Spanish Daughter, by the Rev 
George Butt; revised and corrected by 

his daughter Mrs. Sherwood. $1.25. 

Extracts from a Journal written on the 
coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, it 
the years 1820, 21, and 22; by Capt, 
Basil Hall, Royal Navy, author of 4 


sity of the State of N. York. By the 
—~>—- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. is received. Several Communications are on file for publication. 

In our number for February, we requested our Correspondents to send their Com- 
munications written in a /egible hand, and pointed as their understanding of the subject 
matter required. We again entreat their attention to this subject. Pot-hooks and 
hangers may be signs of ideas, and the symbols of words, to their authors, but out 
Compositor, not possessing the key, knows not how to decypher them. We, there- 
fore, require, that Communications be sent us in such writing as the Printer can read, 
and in the form, in which their authors wish them to be seen by the public. We have 
not the time, nor are we disposed to take the trouble, to prepare them for the press 
Sufficient unto us is the labour of our own department. 


Voyage to Loo-Choo. 2 vols. 





